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Strongylosis in the Goat.* 
By F. H. Starnton, F.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 


The goat has not, hitherto, attracted much attention 
from the profession in this country. War conditions 
were responsible for an awakened interest in the 
economic possibilities of the animal, and this has 
lead to a rapid increase in intensive breeding. At 
the present day the value of a pedigree goat may run 
into three figures. Such an animal is worthy of a 
fee for skilled attention, and the owner is willing to 
pay it provided the attention zs skilled. |The present 
necessity for a wider study in caprine pathology is 
my only apology for the title of this paper. 

My early experience with goats soon taught me 
that a little individual study of the animal was 

necessary, apart from the gene ral principles of medicine, 
| sought advice from older practitioners and the 
invariable reply was—Oh, it is a ruminant—treat it 
us you would a sheep. There are, doubtless, some 
present who will agree that this was not quite sound 
advice and that, at least in the case of drugs, the goat 
is not a tolerant subject. You may kill the disease. 
but if the patient accompanies the disease there is 
some loss of prestige. ~ 

Strongylosis—Worms, in themselves, constitute 
a subject for discussion. It is an accepted fact that 
very few of the domesticated animals (or wild either) 
are entirely free, and- -to take an example—-the young 
dog is usually dosed as a matter of routine. Certain 
nematodes, however, are responsible for grave losses 
in live-stock—notably the strongyles. Early writers 
mention this worm as a scourge amongst sheep, and 
in certain districts the Tetracanthus has taken its 
toll of horses. At the present time, strongylosis 
is very prevalent among goats. who seem to fall easy 
victims. From the veterinary treatment standpoint 
this animal is not the easiest of subjects. This is 
evident from :— 

1. Its peculiar display of symptoms and general 

sensitiveness. 

2. Its low powers of resistance. 

3. The degree of receptivity and response to treat- 

ment so far as drugs are concerned. 
Thus, as regards (3), in most animals the routine 
treatment for worms consists of a period of fasting 
followed by an anthelmintic approaching the toxic 
dose. To treat a goat in this way is to court disaster. 

The occurrence of strongylosis appears to be general. 
It is to be expected in low- lying and badly-drained 

~ * Presented to the Royal Counties V.M.A. 











ground, but I know of several studs on such ground 
which have never been troubled. On the other hand, 
[ have encountered virulent and devastating out- 
breaks on very high land.  Over-stocking and in- 
breeding are factors to be considered, especially 
the former. 

A considerable number of species have been found 
in the goat. In my own experience the commonest 
have been Haemonchus contortus. Trichuris ovis or 
Trichocephalus affinis, Trichostrongylus  instabilis, 
Ocsophagostomum venulosum and —Nematodirus 
filicolis, For the identification of these T have been 
indebted to Mr. N6el Pillers. 

Some of the goat strongyles are common to the 
sheep. and this leads to one line of enquiry re origin 
of infection, &c.: description of parasite and life 
history. 

Symptoms.—These may be considered in three 
stages. 

Ist Stage.—_-Appetite good, but some or all of the 
following signs may be observed after eating con- 
centrated foods :—Temporary cessation of rumination, 
ears laid back, frightened or dull expression of the 
eyes, abdomen rather distended, upper lip curled so 
as to give a grinning appearance, white anemic 
membranes. Frequently the goat will be found with 
head tucked against the left side of the abdomen. 
The faeces a be normal or “lumpy ” alternately. 

2nd Stage.—Great eagerness for concentrated food, 
which, when re scnivell is nosed about and only partly 
consumed. This applies more especially to the 
morning feed. Green food and hay are, however, 
appreciated. Diarrhoea may occur periodically. 
Sometimes the motions will contain a number of 
expelled worms, and after such occasion the feces 
usually return to normal. The breath is often 
offensive and occasional grinding of teeth may be 
noted. ° 

3rd Stage—-Coat dry, harsh and staring, neck 
arched and hind legs tucked under abdomen. The 
face and pendulous skin under the Jaw may be puffy 
or swollen; offensive diarrhoea and rapid loss of 
flesh. Appetite in abeyance, concentrates being 
entirely refused. Spasmodic interest in hay, green 
or hedge food. Frequent grinding of teeth and 
general dejected appearance. A peculiar stilted 
action is observed when walking and sometimes 
actual lameness and stiff joints. The animal is 
frequently down and may utter piteous cries on being 
moved or lifted. In some cases the animal will be 
found with head pressed tight against the wall, 
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Finally, the appetite quite fails and death ensues 
very quickly. 

Stage (3) is of little practical interest to us. It is 
a classical picture of an animal in the last phase of 
parasiiism. Diagnosis and treatment must take 
place during stage (1) or, at the latest, stage (2) if 
any hope of success is to be entertained. 

DraGnosis.—Apart from clinical observation, 
valuable assistance may be obtained by examination 
of feces. A simple examination may be made by 
placing a sample in a glass jar with distilled water 
or normal saline. Allow it to settle and pour off 
the water. Repeat the decantation until the super- 
natant fluid is clear. Examine the sediment in a 
glass dish against a black background for parasites, 
or microscopically on a slide for ova. 

A more elaborate method of screening has been 
suggested by Morris Hall. 

Post-MoRTEM.—The seat of activity is usually 
the fourth stomach and upper part of the small 
intestine, but variations occur. The two following 
post-mortem reports made by Professor Yorke on two 
cases which had been under treatment will serve to 
illustrate. 

(1) All organs normal. In stomach few nematode 
larvee (unidentified). In duodenum and upper 
part of small intestine enormous numbers of 
Trichostrongylus instabilis. Caecum contained 
three Trichocephalus. 

(2) Allorgansnormal. In stomach afew nematode 
larvee—also in small intestine and colon. 

In duodenum and upper part of small intestine 

Trichostronqylus instalilis were found in enormous 


numbers and Nematodicus filicollis in smaller 
numbers. 

The caecum contained six specimens of Tricho- 
cephalus. 


It is significant that this state of affairs existed 
after persistent and varied treatment. 

Summarized, the general post-mortem findings are :— 

(a) All organs comparatively normal ; 

(b) Great emaciation ; 

(c) Gastro-enteritis of varying intensity--some- 

times scarcely obvious to the naked eye ; 

(d) Worms present, but in some cases few in number 

~-in fact, ordinarily speaking, one ' would 
regard their presence as normal or at least 
non-pathogenic. 

(e) Excess of fluid in peritoneum sometimes tinged 

red. 

In cases where (c) and (d) are found, and assuming 
that diagnosis is correct, one is confronted with the 
question—How has the parasite effected emaciation 
and death? The degree of gastro-enteritis to the 
naked eye is negligible and the cause of death cannot 
be mechanical. Neither does the extraction of 
nutriment from the host suggest itself as a solution. 

Two possible lines of enquiry appear to be :— 

(a) The abrasion of the mucous lining of the ali- 

mentary canal may admit toxin-producing 
or other bacteria to the blood stream. 
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(N.B.)—The excess of peritoneal fluid suggests 
bacterial invasion. 

(b) The worms may themselves produce toxins which 

operate im some way as yet unknown. 
Might they not, for instance, destroy the 
ferments and hormones upon which digestion 
and life depend ? 
Much valuable work has and is being done in this 
country, in Holland, South Africa and America, 
on the subject, and perhaps one may hope soon for 
more light on the obscure action and remote effects 
of these parasites. 

TREATMENT.—The treatment of this condition leaves 
much to be desired. So far as drugs are concerned. 
laboratory workers (notably Hall) have applied 
crivical tests to the majority of so-called anthelmintics, 
and have shown the low efficiency of many of them. 

The requirements are :— 

1—-Early diagnosis. 

2—-An effective anthelmintic. 

3—-An effective method of administration. 
Successful treatment entails, firstly, a drug which will 
not upset the goat’s tolerance, and secondly, a method 
of getting the drug to the seat of the trouble in effective 
form in spite of the complex physiology of the 
ruminant’s digestive system. 

The first definite information on the passage of 
materials through the stomachs of the ruminant 
was drawn from the researches of Flowers and Colin. 
They proved by means of gastric fistule that :— 

(1) All solid material passes first into the reticulum 

and anterior portion of the rumen. 

(2) Fluids and semi-solid material pass, in the 

main, first to the rumen and reticulum, but 
a small proportion may pass direct to the 
omasum. 
These experiments were confirmed later by Vryburg 
and by Craig, who administered coloured fluids and 
destroyed the animals at varying intervals afterwards. 

Still further light has been thrown on the subject 
by the exhaustive experiments of Veglia and Green. 
These not only show that all materials are first 
received by the rumen and reticulum, but that this 
applies for medicinal agents, in whatever form given 
(z.e., powder, bolus or fluid), and whether taken 
voluntarily or involuntarily. 

From this, the natural conclusion is—that any 
medicinal agent must be robbed of its etficiency by 
the enormous dilution which takes place before 
arrival at the seat of operation—namely the abomasum. 
This, no doubt, explains the inefficiency of many 
of the supposed effective anthelmintics. 

You are all familiar with these. I have here 
results of cases treated with turpentine, chloroform, 
petrol, lysol, arsenic, santonin, chenopodium, thymol 
and copper sulphate. They are early cases and more 
or less experimental. Of these thymol and copper 
sulphate alone give consistently good results Some. 
such as turpentine and lysol were abandoned, owing 
to the nausea and digestive disturbance caused in 
the goat. 
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Veglia decides that no one drug is completely 
effective alone, but from his results it is obvious that 
a combination of sodium arsenite and copper sulphate 
is remarkably successful in the treatment of hamon- 
chosis. 

To revert to the question of the dilution and com- 
plicated passage of the drug—-this chemical com- 
bination is only soluble in an acid medium, and, 
as all compartments previous to the abomasum are 
alkaline or neutral, it is fair to assume that the activity 
of the drug is preserved until reaching the acid con- 
tents of the abomasum. 

The proportion for sodium arsenite and copper 
sulphate is in the ratio of 1 to 4, and for the goat 
the average dosage is sodium arsenite 150 mg. to 
copper sulphate 500 mg.—-that is, roughly, 24 grs. of 
the former with 10 grs. of the latter. This may be 
given as a powder or as electuary mixed with treacle. 
Copper sulphate, alone, can be given in water as a 
drench. Two ounces of a | per cent. solution appear 
to give good results. If the combination of sodium 
arsenite and copper is to be given as a drench, it is 
necessary to add a little HCl for solution. 

As to the number of doses, Theiler has shown 
that one dose is insufficient. A dose given for 
three consecutive mornings and repeated three times 
at fortnigutly intervals and then again three times 
at one month intervals appears to be effective. 

Treatment before and after.—Practical experience 
goes to show that the dose is best given after eighteen 
hours’ starvation, and that the first feed should be 
given from four to tive hours after the dose. Star- 
vation, within reasonable limits, does not materially 
affect the content of the rumen, and starvation is not 
carried out with the same objective as in the single- 
stomached animal. It ¢s found, however, that a 
feed given four or five hours after a period of moderate 
starvation results in stimulated rumination and so the 
dose is hurried on towards its goal. Veglia found his 
medicament in the abomasum one-and-a-half hours 
after administration under such conditions. 

It is important to observe that, in any treatment 
which includes arsenic, all salt should be removed 
and it is an advantage to withhold water for some 
hours after dosage. 

Change of Pasture.—The ideal } reventative measure 
consists in resting the pasture for one whole year. 
This is usually impossible, but it may be possible 
to make frequent changes with other non-receptive 
stock. “Salting” of land is also a_ practicable 
measure, 

These lines of treatment may be stated to be effective 
in Heemonchus infection. All Veglia’s elaborate 
experiments were directed against Hamonchus 
contortus, and this happens to be the commonest 
parasite of the goat. Other smaller strongyles are 
much more resistant, and these are often found on 
the post-mortem of failures. 

[ must apologise for this fragmentary and incom- 
plete paper. My object, however, has been to bring 
forward one or two points worthy of discussion on an 
important, but hitherto somewhat neglected subject. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Brown said he had not had any experience 
of strongylosis in the goat, but had had a little experi- 
ence of it in sheep some time back and heard a good 
deal about it. The difficulty in sizing up conditions 
which were put down to strongyles was to be certain 
that it was a strongyle that was causing all the 
trouble. The nematode worm was so widely spread 
and appeared in such a great number of subjects that 
it was a little difficult to convince oneself that the 
condition was due to strongyles, and he should like to 
hear from Mr. Stainton how he convinced himself 
that it was due to strongyles and not due to some other 
causes, with strongyles present as an auxiliary. He 
had been interested in the method of treatment, and 
he thought copper sulphate was one of the best agents, 
but he had no experience of arsenic compounds. 
Copper sulphate could be given in solution or in 
powder, and it did not seem to cause any trouble 
if the powder was dropped at the back of the throat. 

Mr. G. P. MALE said the Society was very much 
indebted to Mr, Stainton for his paper, because there 
was no doubt that veterinary surgeons would have 
to consider the diseases of goats more than they had 
done in the past, as goats were becoming more impor- 
tant and had increased in numbers very considerably. 
Goats had certain diseases which sheep had not, and 
needed special study, but he thought the symptoms 
were very much the same in strongylosis. He did 
not agree with Mr. Stainton that it was a more fatal 
disease in the goat than in the sheep, because there was 
not a single disease in sheep which was more fatal, 
especially among lambs, than strongylosis. He 
should like to know whether Mr. Stainton was 
referring to kids or adults when describing the 
symptoms, because they varied a good deal in each 
The disease was more virulent in kids than 


case. 
in adults. One of the commonest causes was over- 
stocking. It was a common thing where there was 


a little piece of waste land to get a goat or two and 
graze off, and after that had been done for about ten 
years people wondered why the goats died. The 
land had become infected with the worms in the same 
way as most animals infegted land. The great 
trouble was keeping goats in small and enclosed places 
and expecting them to thrive, when no animal could 
thrive under such conditions. As a rule the disease 
was not diagnosed early enough. In his experience 
the symptoms which distinguished it from many other 
diseases were great weakness and depression, depraved 
and irregular appetite, and anemia, especially the 
last named. With regard to treatment, he experi- 
mented 20 years ago with some sheep in Kent, where 
they lost thousands and thousands of sheep every 
year from strongylosis, and he tried to get some drug 
which would operate only in the abomasum. He 
got several firms to make him up mixtures in the form 
of pills which would only dissolve in the fourth stomach. 
Some of those medicines were not very successful, 
and the sheep went off their appetites for some days 
and some of them were killed if the medicine was 
given in too large doses. He came across a medicine 
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which could be given in the form of a pill and he had 
used it a good deal in goats, too, a medicine which 
was very easy to give and which did not choke the 
animal and was most effective. It was the only 
one which did not put the animal off its food, and, 
as he had proved by experiment, it killed the worm. 
Although Mr. Stainton had not much opinion of the 
practitioner in his observation of cases, he thought 
the practitioner could observe that the animals got 
well instead of dying. The animals which received 
the medicine he gave them recovered, and on post- 
mortem examination of some at different periods 
after the dose he found that the worms were dead. 
If an animal that was badly affected was killed, the 
worms could be found if the contents of the abomasum 
were let out, the whole contents teeming with millions 
of worms. The pill contained sodium arsenite, 
which he had found very effective and which he pre- 
ferred to a drench. It was necessary to be careful 
not to give large quantities of water afterwards 
and it was also better to fast the animal. With 
regard to preventive measures, he agreed that if the 
pasture could be changed, and animals kept off the 
infected pasture, the disease would be prevented. 
Liming and salting were also good, 5-cwt. of each 
to the acre, and putting the salt in the ponds in the 
lower ground was very useful. He was sorry Mr. 
Stainton had not spoken of coccidiosis, because he 
had found it very common in cows recently and some 
cases which had been diagnosed previously had been 
due to coccidiosis. He had also found it in goats. 
It was a much more common disease, he believed, than 
was generally thought. 


The PresIDENT said he had had very little to do 
with goats, but during the war he was called on to 
see many, because just round about that time the 
poor people had had several goats tethered on small 
plots of land and the land became invested with the 
worm and the goats died off rapidly. There were 
numbers of cases in a very limited area from foul 
and infested land. 


Mr. CoLeMAN said he recalled to mind some rather 
obscure cases of disease of goats he saw at one time. 
A woman who kept them for supplying milk to a 
town had some of the goats taken with the symptoms 
Mr. Stainton had described and two of them died, 
and on a post-mortem being made the worms were 
found in the abomasum. About a fortnight after- 
wards another goat was taken ill with similar symp- 
toms, and he wrote to a friend who knew a great 
deal about the treatment of animals, and he recom- 
mended him to try sodium arsenite and copper. 
The goat died, and he did not find the same thing ; 
it was suffering from a nematode which he recognised 
as Strongylus armatus. 


Mr. MALE wished to protest against the remarks 
made in farm journals about veterinary surgeons 
and goats. It was hardly fair to say that veterinary 
surgeons did not take any interest in goats, because 
he was quite sure that most members of the profession 
took a great interest in them and knew a great deal 
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about them and would know a great deal more after 
that day. 

Mr. A. E. WiLuettT asked if there was any reason 
to suppose that infection might take place in the 
embryo, because that very day he had been face to 
face with the question in connection with calves. 
Some calves were infected with worms and they had 
never had anything but milk as food. It seemed 
that there was the possibility of worm infection taking 
place with all animals during their embryonic life. 
The canine species, he believed, were infected at birth 
very badly with the ordinary round worm, and he did 
not see why other species of worms should not aifect 
animals also. 

THE REPLY 


Mr. StarntTon, in reply, said he had only brought 
the paper forward in the hope of getting some dis- 
cussion on one or two of the points. Mr. Brown had 
hit upon a point of interest. Was it strongylosis ? 
He did not think there was any doubt that the 
strongyle itself was not the cause of death, because 
in many cases so few were found present, and, also, 
where cases had been treated successfully, the goat 
or sheep did not pick up quickly. and it appeared to 
him that that suggested something else, some sort 
of toxin formation. He had not been able to get any 
information or any reasonable theory on that point. 
One of the reasons why he had intended to mention 
coccidiosis was to deal with that very point. Coceidia 
were frequently found in the goat with strongyles, 
and often found without causing any symptoms 
whatever. When coccidia did cause symptoms 
they were pretty acute and the animal died. What 
decided whether coccidia were going to produce 
symptoms or not? He knew a difference was made 
by the method by which the organism multiplied 
whether it was sporogony or schizogony. As Mr. 
Male had said, the symptoms in goats and sheep were 
the same more or less, but he thought the primary 
symptoms which should be looked for in the goat 
were in many cases different from those in the sheep. 
He had not meant to suggest that the disease was 
more fatal in the goat than in the sheep, but it was 
more fatal in the kid than in the adult. There was 
very little chance of seeing many symptoms in the 
kid, because the animal had acute diarrhoea and 
dysentery and was gone. He had never seen a 
depraved appetite in the goat. With regard to dosing 
with pills, he thought there was a risk, not only of 
choking, but of getting the pill caught in the back 
molars or pharynx. The Americans gave their 
pills with a small balling gun. With regard to Mr. 
Male’s remarks that after a dose of copper sulphate 
and arsenite the worms were found to be dead, if it 
was left at that and the goat lived it would be found 
that the reason was that the worm itself was not in 
one of the infectious stages. The life history of the 
worm was rather complicated. The infective stage 

yas chiefly during the larva stage, and he believed 
there were three larval stages. There were the male 
and female worm, which produced eggs which 
developed into a series of larvee, which again emerged 
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into male and female. With regard to infection 
of the embryo, he did not think it was possible unless 
an egg got into the circulation of the foetus and the 
conditions were suitable to develop larvee. but he 
could not understand that the conditions were good 
enough, as one of the essentials for development 
of the larva was natural moisture. He thought the 
contents of the blood stream would not favour develop- 
ment. He had read the paper in the hope of getting 
some views on the secondary associates of the strongyle 
which was responsible for death. He used to put 
down failures to the fact that he had rudimentary 
apparatus to contend with, and it was necessary to 
have a drug sufficiently undiluted for the abomasum, 
but that condition seemed to have been overcome. 





Contagious Abortion. 


A CRITICISM OF THE 1922 REPoRT OF THE A. V. M. A. 
ABORTION COMMITTEE.* 


By Professor W. L. Wit1aMms, Cornell University. 
At the 1918 meeting of the A.V.M.A. a lively 
discussion upon abortion in cattle was in progress 
which threatened to develop facts not acceptable to 
the large and influential group of members engaged 
commercially in the manufacture and sale of abortion 
nostrums. A prominent member of this group 
hastily introduced a motion to create a permanent 
abortion committee, ostensibly that it might study 
the abortion problem and report annually all new 
facts thereon. The motion prevailed and the free 
discussion upon genital diseases of animals ceased. 
The personnel of the committee is necessarily 
limited to those who hold fast to certain dogmas, 
to vendors of abortion: nostrums and to passivists 
who will endorse anything proposed by the two 
former. The annual reports have been extremely 
brief, certain dogmatic statements have been made 
and re-made, but no data submitted. It has been 
wholly a substitution of conclusion for fact, and no 
discussion of value has been invited or permitted. 
The 1922 committee has forsaken in a measure the 
old paths and has made some statements worthy 
of consideration. Any attempt to discuss abortion 
has always been hampered by an old unexpressed 
tradition that birth is the beginning of life, just as 
death is the end. When a baby was born it had been 


“brought by a stork ”’—there had been no ante-. 


natal life. There still remains much “ brought by 
the stork” veterinary science in connection with 
genital diseases. The ante-natal animal is apparently 
thought of as one individual and the post-natal as 
another which begins at birth. In effect there appears 
to be a belief that there is neither continuity of, nor 
resemblance between ante- and post-natal patho- 
logy, that the basic principles of pathology in born 
animals are not applicable to the unborn and that in 
ante-natal life chaos displaces law regarding infections. 
This is well illustrated by some paragraphs in the 
1922 report. 

* This report was reprinted in our issue of December 16th, 1922. 








(1) “Though cattle may abort from various 
causes only one kind of infectious abortion amongst 
rattle has been found to be both wide spread and 
common......... The essential cause of bovine infec- 
tious abortion is Bacterium abortus (Bang). The 
proportion of abortions due to other causes is rela- 
tively small.” 

The committee thus commits itself, and the 
A.V.M.A. endorses, by adopting the report, to the 
theory that while in post-natal life there are innumera- 
ble highly mortal infections the unborn animal is 
seriously menaced by but one. The control of any 
one infection in born animals cannot prevent death 
from the others. The committee submits no evidence 
showing or tending to show that B. abortus is the 
only important menace to the unborn, nor is there, 
so far as I know, very convincing evidence available 
to the ordinary veterinarian upon which the com- 
mittee may base its bold assertion. It has not yet 
been shown that any contagion having power to 
cause disease in a born animal may not cause the 
same disease in the unborn provided contact is made, 
but the embryo is in the most perfect isolation known 
in animal life so that most infections have difficulty 
in making contact. There remains, however, an 
extensive and varied list of infections commonly 
found in the gravid and non-gravid uterus, and often 
in the uterus of the new-born and virgin female. To 
these are added at coitus numerous infections from 
the genitalia of the male as a part of his semen. A 
third source, the dangerousness of which is unknown 
and difficult at present to determine, are those 
infections borne by the blood of the pregnant animal 
which may attack the placenta, reach the embryo, 
and imperil its ilfe. The committee virtually ignores 
or belittles the importance of the two first groups 
of infections which abound, and magnifies the 
unknown group. But the committee faces about at 
one point and says. “ Permit no animal with diseased 
genital organs to be served by the bull.” although 
according to the committee such genital disease can 
not be due at this date to B. abortus. while again 
reversing itself by advising the use of the bull with 
genital infections. So the committee states (1) that 
the only important infection in cattle competent to 
cause abortion is B. abortus; (2) it remains in the 
genital tract but a short time post-partum or post- 
abortum; (3) cows having other genital infections 
than B. abortus are not safe to breed ; and (4) bulls 
with similar genital infections and ejaculating the 
infections in their semen may be used with safety. 

For some unstated reason the committee ignores 
the principal recorded data available to most veterin- 
arians. Few, if any, students of the problem deny 
that B. abortus is a frequent and dangerous invader 
of the gravid uterus and the embryo. and that it 
frequently causes abortion. But there is a difference 
of belief as to the avenue and date of invasion and its 
importance when compared with other intra-uterine 
infections. 

Theobald Smith (Jour. Exp. Med., Dec. 1st, 
1918, p. 701) studied an unstated number of aborts 
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which he divided into two major groups: 
which B. abortus was recognised, and (2) in which 
it was not. He sub-divided (2) into three classes : 
(a) sterile: (6) those showing rapidly-growing colon- 
like or other bacteria, and (c) those yielding pure 
cultures of spirillum. The numbers in sub-groups 
of (a) and (b) in group (2) are not given. In group 
(1) there were 27 aborts and in sub-group (ce) of group 
(2) there were 14, making a total of 41, so that in 
66 per cent. of these B. abortus was recognised, and 
in 34 per cent. it could not be found. Had sub- 
groups (a) and (b) in group (2) been included, the 
ratio of B. abortus minus cases would have been 
advanced, and that of B. abortus plus lowered accord- 
ingly. 

C. M. Carpenter (Thesis, Cornell University, 1922) 
made perhaps the most thorough study in this field 
yet recorded. In 25 aborts Carpenter recovered 
B. abortus in 10, or 40 per cent.. and failed in 15, 
or 60 per cent. Among the 10 positive cases, five 
showed in addition streptococci or other bacteria 
apparently competent to cause disease, so that in 
the 25 aborts only five, or 20 per cent., yielded B. 
abortus alone and according to the ordinary rules of 
evidence were proven due to that germ. 

Traum and Hart (Jour. A. V.M. A., 1922, p. 15) 
record that in a herd of 40 cattle, five (12°5 per cent.) 
aborted. One (2°5 per cent.) calved at 236 days 
and retained her after-birth, and three (7°5 per cent.) 
additional animals had retained after-birth. or a 
total of 22°5 per cent. of the herd aborted or calved 
pathologically, and a careful search failed to reveal 
the presence of B. abortus, spirillum or other form 
of organism which could be incriminated. 

Traum (in a communication not yet published) 
relates that in « group of 40 aborts, not included in 
the preceding and studied at the University of 
California, 20 or 50 per cent. were positive, and 20 
or 50 per cent. negative. Udall, Cushing and Fincher, 
in the ambulatory clinic of the N. Y. State Veterinary 
College, have carefully investigated 18 abortions in 
17 animals and have found B. abortus in eight, or 
{7 per cent., and failed in nine, or 53 per cent. B, 
abortus was found alone in three, or 18 per cent., 
and mixed with other pathogenic bacteria in five, 
or 29 per cent. of the total aborts. ' 

It therefore appears that unless the committee 
had evidence not ordinarily available to the veterin- 
arian, showing B. abortus to be the only important 
cause of abortion, it was quite unjustified in making 
the above assertion, and that the A.V.M.A. seriously 
erred in endorsing that dogma, because it leads 
astray the breeder and many veterinary practitioners. 
The only parties benefited by such misrepresentation 
is that very large and influential group of members 
of the A.V.M.A.. so ably represented in the personnel 
of the committee, which is actively engaged in the 
sale of abortion nostrums. That group must needs 
resort to every device known in furthering its highly 
profitable sales. | _ 

One of the great stumbling blocks in the discussion 
of abortion is the failure to recognise an essential 


(1) in | 





fundamental lesion as the immediate cause. In 
my ‘Diseases of the Genital Organs of Domestic 
Animals,” it is clearly pointed out that at least in the 
cow and mare abortion is, so far as known, always 
the direct result of cervical endometritis. Much 
evidence, including illustrations from abortion in 
progress, is submitted. No evidence, so far as I 
know, has been submitted showing, or tending to 
show, that natural abortion otherwise occurs. Unless 
that position can be overthrown then it follows that 
any infection competent to cause cervical endome- 
tritis may cause abortion, and may not. Some 
apparently think that placentitis, chorionitis and 
endometritis wherever located cause abortion, but 
my pathological collection and my clinical observa- 
tions indicate otherwise. Chorionitis leading to 
necrosis at its apices is essentially universal in rumin- 
ants and swine, and analogous lesions are almost 
constant in the non-gravid horn of the mare. These 
lesions are usually limited but often extensive. If 
they regularly caused abortion, ruminants and swine 
would soon become extinct. Violent diffuse endo- 
metritis and severe endometritis at the ovarian end 
of the uterus is a common occurrence in the practice 
of veterinarians, but it does not lead to abortion. 
Instead it causes paralysis of the uterus, retention of 
the foetus with maceration, generally resulting in 
the death or permanent sterility of the patient. 
Placentitis too, is common and results in retained 
foetal membranes, not alone in abortion, but even 
more frequently in birth at full term. 

But the assertions of the committee are vague and 
evasive in saying that there is but one important 
kind of infectious abortion. One might infer almost 
anything. Some believe in a liberal amount of 
accidental abortion, but no one has yet explained in 
what manner an accident may cause it. An accident 
cannot induce cervical endometritis, and until it 
can be shown that abortion otherwise occurs, acci- 
dental abortion should be ignored. If the committee 
believes in accidental abortion it should submit the 
evidence upon which its faith rests. Some might 
cite the numerous cases of abortion in which no 
organisms can be found as proof of accidental abor- 
tion, but upon the same basis all cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease, hog cholera and a very large propor- 
tion of the most serious diseases known should be 
classed as accidental. The bacteriology of abortion 
due to infection is not at all fully known, and some 
things are known about abortion which are not 
bacteriology. 

(2) “Infection with Bacterium abortus (Bang) 
occurs through the digestive tract. That it may 
occur through other channels (genital tract, urethra, 
etc.) has not yet been definitely proved....... Consider 
raw milk as an infective agent for all bovine animals 
except young calves. Precautions should be taken 
to prevent spilling milk from infected sources.” 

With one oustanding exception all well-known 
chronic infections are spread primarily by coitus. 
The one exception is tuberculosis, and whenever it 
invades the genital organs and fails to destroy the 
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power to copulate it is extremely dangerous and 
readily transmitted by sexual contact, which is the 
most intimate contact possible between individuals. 
The committee submits no data to support its bold 
assertion. No student of genital diseases of cattle 
denies the occurrence of infection by the mouth, but 
there are two features in the report which appear 
to be wholly without justification—the virtual denial 
of genital infection and the statement that young 
calves (milk-feeding calves [?]) are not vulnerable to 
alimentary infection. I am unable to determine 
where the evidence exists for the claim that the 
mouth is the sole important portal of invasion. 

McFadyean and Stockman inoculated four pregnant 
heifers per mouth, of which one aborted, and in two 
others, after ample time to have aborted but no 
signs appeared, B. abortus was recovered after slaugh- 
ter. In the fourth animal, pregnancy was apparently 
normal and no trace of the organism was found. 

The chairman of the committee (An. Rep. N. Y. 
State Vet. Col., 1912-1913, p. 82) records that he fed 
virus in large quantities to eight pregnant cows and 
three aborted. The eight cows were all recent pur- 
chases and their history as to abortion unknown. 
Apparently abortion bacilli were not recovered in 
any one case. Search of one cow which had retained 
after-birth following calving yielded streptococci, 
micrococci and a short rod which might have been 
Bacterium abortus but was not identified. 

The most extensive data upon infection via the 
alimentary tract yet published are those of Rettger, 
White and Chapman (Conn. Ag. Col., 1921). They 
fed enormous doses to 17 pregnant females, of which 
13 calved physiologically and none aborted. The 
other four were withdrawn from the experiment. 
Those inoculated per mquth behaved far better than 
the controls. The recorded experiments which I 
can find indicate that pregnant animals given living 
bacilli by mouth have aborted no more frequently 
than generally obtains in herds. Of course the 
experimenter assumes his experimental animal, 
unlike others, is infection-free at the beginning, 
but that is a mere assumption without definite value. 
The tell-tale experiments are those in which abortion 
fails to follow. It is classed as “* negative,’’ when as 
a matter of fact it is “ positive ” in abortion. Abor- 
tion is a very common phenomenon—hence the 
interest—and occurs with expensive frequency without 
experimental exposure. When an alleged virulent 


exposure of a pregnant animal is made and she aborts, 


it may or may not be the result of the exposure, the 
result is negative, but when she refuses to abort, the 
result is “ positive,” and clearly indicates that the 
means employed have definitely and positively failed 
to bring about the promised result. 

Another plan of experiment yet more undependable 
is the recorded experiments in transmission by bulls. 
Some experiments have been recorded by McFadyean 
and Stockman, and by Hadley. They are frequently 
quoted as showing the non-infectiveness of infected 
bulls, but they have not shown in either case that 
the bull had serious infection in the essential genital 
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organs, nor that any one of them was ejaculating 
semen contaminated with abortion or other bacilli. 
The attempt has been to show that a bull not known 
to be infected may not cause abortion by coitus. 
The mere fact that a bull has copulated once or 
several times with a cow which sometime aborted 
does not prove that he is infected. Even if he reacts 
to serological tests, that does not prove that his 
semen contains abortion or other bacilli. Tf the 
committee's assertion is correct it should be able to 
produce the evidence. 

Yet more incredible is the iteration that milk 
containing abortion bacilli is ineffective for all animals 
except calves, This is a most remarkable statement. 
The committee states the well-known fact that abor- 
tion bacilli are commonly found in the stomach, liver 
and intestines of the abort. Presumably the bae- 
terium reaches the liver through the portal circulation 
from the intestine and it is reasonably certain that the 
bacteria in the intestine of the abort were swallowed 
with the amniotic fluid. It appears then that the 
germ was ineffective for the foetus when swallowed 
in the amniotic fluid, and now the committee would 
have us believe that a few days later if the foetus does 
not perish but is born and takes bacilli-contaminated 
milk it is immune thereto for a few weeks, and later 
becomes extremely vulnerable. 

Ordinarily it may be assumed that the alimentary 
epithelium of healthy foetuses and of cattle beyond 
the milk-feeding period is generally intact and con- 
stitutes an efficient barrier to invasion, but we all 
know well that many calves suffer from diarrhcea 
and other digestive disturbances which injure the 
epithelium and according to any known laws of 
infection render invasion far more easy and probable. 
And Carpenter has clearly and indisputably shown 
that this very thing happens. If the heifer calf is 
healthy and is killed four to twelve weeks old her 
genital tract is almost always sterile, but if she suffers 
from dysentery or pneumonia the uterus contains 
bacteria. But the committee in effect declares that 
in the first period (intra-uterine life) the animal is 
vulnerable to abortion infection by ingestion, in the 
second era (milk-feeding period) it is Immune, and 
in the third (after the milk-fé®ding period) it is again 
highly vulnerable. This is certainly a remarkable 
innovation in infection and has no parallel in the 
domain of pathology. When a committee reports 
such a finding, so far afield of all known pathology, 
it would appear incumbent upon it to submit at 
least some evidence. Bacteriology was not taught 
in my student days, but from limited reading [ had 
absorbed the idea that it is a science and that all 
bacteria conform to certain basic principles in their 
growth and pathogenesis, but the committee appa- 
rently regards it otherwise or considers Bacteriwm 
abortus an outlaw which defies all principles. If 
bacteria can behave in this way it must be extremely 
difficult to teach bacteriology and impossible to 
learn it—-I’m glad IT did not have to try. On the 
other hand, there is evidence of B. abortus infection 
in calves from milk. On page 146 of the Annual 
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Report of the N. Y. State Veterinary College for 
1915-1916 is a chart showing some agglutination tests 
upon heifer calves which were continued up into and 
through first pregnancy. These data indicate quite 
clearly that (1) calves sometimes become seriously 
infected with abortion bacilli during milk-feeding. 
or (2) that they carry the infection from feetal life 
(after swallowing it in the amniotic fluid) through 
birth into and through the milk-feeding period, or 
(3) the agglutination test is worth less than 1 per 
cent. of what its most adverse critics have claimed. 
If it were not for one fact the chart could be ignored 
upon the basis that the reporter was not reliable, 
but it so happens that the chairman of the committee 
made the tests. T fail to see how his report to me in 
1915-1916 and his endorsement of the 1922 report 
can both be correct. 

On page 48 of Technical Bul. No. 5, Minn, Exp. 
Sta., the chairman relates that a certain cow was 
difficult to get pregnant and habitually suffered from 
retained foetal membranes at calving. One daughter 
aborted twice, became incurably sterile and was 
slaughtered, and a second daughter aborted thrice 
in succession. It would be difficult for him to 
explain how this came about except that infection 
was carried from the uterus through calfhood in these 
heifers or that the infection occurred during the 
milk-feeding period. 

It is a common and undeniable observation that in 
large herds where most young calves suffer severely 
from dysentery, abortion is severe in first pregnancy. 
It is in these large herds that the heifer calves are 
kept best segregated and have the least opportunity 
to become infected after weaning until after the 
first pregnancy has terminated. So in the herd from 
which I obtained the blood which the chairman of 
the commitive Lested. Those calves were kept in a 
pest house, fed raw milk from a highly infected herd, 
the mortality from dysentery and pneumonia was 
appalling, and the survivors aborted at the rate of 
30 per cent. to 50 per cent, in first pregnancy year in 
and year out. Their housing and milk feeding were 
materially improved, their segregation from birth 
up to the termination of the first pregnancy has if 
anything deteriorated and the abortion rate is far 
below 10 per cent. There is no known explanation 
for the favourable change except their healthfulness 
as young calves. 

Some experimenters have attempted to disprove 
the importance of infection during the milk-feeding 
age by means of experiments in feeding sound calves 
upon milk containing some abortion bacilli. Nobody, 
so far as I know, has claimed that such a procedure 
will cause dangerous abortion infection. They try 
to disprove a well-established clinical fact by per- 
forming a worthless experiment having no relation 
whatever to the subject under discussion. 

(3) The male animal should be kept in a separate 
pen apart from the herd. Breeding should be carried 
out on neutral ground. The female should be segre- 
gated after service, preferably so tied that she cannot 
lick herself until all danger of leakage of infected 
seminal tluid from her vulva has ceased.” 
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It is generally conceded that syphilis is a common 
cause of abortion. Does the committee hold that 
if a sexually healthy woman copulates with an 
intensely syphilitic man on neutral ground and is 
thereafter handled as the committee advises for the 
cow she will be free from all danger of contracting 
syphilis and from aborting? Now that the com- 
mittee has put forth this advanced theory and the 
members of the A.V.M.A. in attendance at St. Louis 
have endorsed the view, I believe it would be well 
for the memkers to pause and think in what direction 
they are travelling. If, after thoughtful study, the 
members really believe such an innovation it appears 
to me it would be well to have the point presented 
in detail at Montreal next year by one of the members 
of the committee and ask the noted pathologist, 
Professor Adami, of McGill University, to lead the 
discussion. I believe that the members of the 
A.V.M.A. at St. Louis, by carelessly adopting this 
paragraph of the report disgraced themselves and the 
profession, and that the action should have serious 
attention. So far as I know, neither the A.V.M.A. 
nor other veterinary organisation in America has 
heretofore taken such unfortunate action upon so 
important a scientific problem. The idea that when 
a bull ejaculates semen contaminated with organisms 
highly pathogenic for the endometrium directly upon 
the susceptible mucosa it will not infect is opposed 
to all known principles of infection. 

Carpenter injected living abortion bacilli into the 
uterus of a supposedly healthy heifer calf and recovered 
the organism from her uterus after slaughter 65 days 
later, thus absolutely contradicting the committee 
in (1) that the Bacterium abortus has no important 
power of invasion when deposited in the genital tract ; 
(2) that calves are essentially immune to infection ; 
and (3) that Bacterium abortus is incapable of pro- 
longed existence in the non-gravid uterus. 

The error is further emphasised by the iteration 
that if this contaminated semen is expelled by the 


| cow and is later swallowed by her it will then prove 


dangerous. This certainly taxes credulity to the 
breaking point. The pronouncement by the com- 
mittee is essentially that abortion bacilli deposited 
upon the uterine mucosa where it is finally to do its 
chief injury, will not infect, but if swallowed it will 
penetrate the intact alimentary mucosa, reach the 
portal circulation, pass through the liver (the great 
bacterial barrier between the system at large and the 
digestive tract), thence through the pulmonary 
circulation, return to the systemic blood stream, reach 
the uterus, pass up through the uterine walls to the 
endometrium, and after all this crazy journey produce 
an endometritis which it could not do when deposited 
directly upon the surface. 

(4) ‘The injection of living abortion bacilli at 
the proper time into members of infected herds has been 
shown to reduce the number of abortions.” 

“Tt must be kept clearly in mind that vaccination 
against infectious abortion has not passed beyond 
the experimental stage.” 

“The suspensions of living abortion bacilli now 
obtainable are often worthless.” 
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The committee indicates that there is a right time 
to squirt bacilli into cows, but fails to define the ume. 
Bland, of vaccination fame, used them wich equal 
success upon pregnant and non-pregnant cows. 
Hadley thought his results not so good on pregnant 
as non-pregnant cows. McFadyean and S.vockman 
believed that when large doses of living bacilli were 
given to pregnant cows they surely aboried. The 
German invesiigators in the Imperial Health Board 
thought it doubtful if vaccinating calves did good. 
The committee says that calves are already immune 
and there seems no way to make them “ immuner.”’ 
Since the St. Louis convention approved the report 
it seems that the right time must be the time which 
is right, but it would be a help to some to have the 
period identified. 

It is not clear what duration of time is consumed 
by the experimental stage. Living abortion bacilli 
as a cure for abortion has been advanced for nearly 
20 years. The killed bacilli were more at the front 
for a time until nearly all the suckers who would 
swallow that bait were sufficiently fed up. There 
remain a few stragglers, and some more are growing 
up, but there is not much money in it now for the 
vendors after advertising bills are paid, and a new 
shift is economically desirable. The experimental 
stage of the living abortion bacilli panacea for abortion 
is much like the enthusiastic preacher’s description 
of the famous fatted calf which was killed for the 
prodigal son. It had been kept for years and years— 
and was still a calf. Living abortion bacilli is the 
oldest experimental remedy on record. The members 
of the abortion committee know very well that this 
nostrum has had every opportunity to prove its 
value and they know equally well the actual result, 
but cannot come out squarely with a definit: state- 
ment lest they offend’ the eminent representative 
of the abortion nostrum vendors if the conclusion 
is unfavourable or cause him to blush if asked to 
sign a favourable report upon his own wares. So 
the committee pussyfoots and the association approves 
with applause. 

But, says the committee, these suspensions of the 
living bacilli on the market ave often worthless. So 
the practising veterinarian is assured that the sus- 
pensions are often worthless, that nevertheless if 
given at the right time they will check abortion, 
although they are just an experiment 20 years old. 
The veterinarian is not told which make of nostrum 
is good and which is bad. Inferentially those pre- 
parations made by the distinguished abortion nostrum 
member of the committee must be good, if not the 
best—else why is he on the committee to represent 
the industry? The United States Department of 
Agriculture inferentially says all makes are good and 
upon this basis licenses their preparation and sale. 
Committee-man Schroeder, official spokesman for 
the United States Department of Agriculture on 
abortion, says on page 75 of the Rep. U. 8. Live 
Stock Sanitary Association, 1921, ‘ The number of 
abortions among cattle that have received injections 
(of living bacilli) sometime before conception drops 
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with a noteworthy frequency to approximately six 
per cent., no matter what 10 may have been betore.” 
Then he contradicts his statement on the same page 
by showing that in a large herd where he had anusual 
opportuniiy he failed by this means to reduce the 
aboruions to twice six per cent. Then on page 363 
of the July, 1922, Jour. A. V.M.A., he says that 
24 samples of these nostrums studied by him were 
feund defective in 79°18 per cent., ranging “in value 
from doubtful to posiiively worse than useless.” 
Some of the living bacitli were dead bacilli and some 
of the Bacterium abortus bacilli were streptococci 
or other strange fellows. Yet he signs a report 
containing a pussyfoot endorsement of an utterly 
nondescript mess of nostrums. 

If living abortion bacilli are valuable in the control 
of abortion, the committee knows it, should say so 
definitely, and submit the data upon which its asser- 
tion is based. If they are worthless or dangerous, 
the committee knows it, and the veterinary prac- 
titioners who are members of the A.V.M.A., who pay 
hundreds of dollars annually to maintain this com- 
mittee, have a right to know the nostrums are worthless 
and why they are worthless. Let us hope that at 
the Montreal meeting the aboriion committee will 
stand for something which is definite and is reasonable. 
Let the committee assume a definite leadership and 
assume the responsibilities of leadership, the chief 
of which is to permit and invite free discussion.— 
Cornell Veterinarian. 








N.S.P.C.A. ViGILaANcE IN IRELAND. 

In the Northern Police Court, Dublin, recently, before 
Mr. Lupton, K.C., John Keogh, Kilbrew House, Ash- 
bourne, Co. Meath, was fined £10, with £1 costs, for 
having cruelly ill-treated a cow by exposing it for sale in 
the Cattle Market, North Circular Road, on October 5th, 
while in an unfit condition. 

The defendant did not appear, and was not represented. 

Inspector M’Nab, N.S.P.C.A., gave evidence that, 
with Mr. Fred Heney, Veterinary Surgeon to the Society, 
he found a cow, the property of the defendant, in the Cattle 
Market. The animal was standing on three legs, while 
the fourth, which was off the ground, was in an extremely 
bad septic condition and much" swollen. 

There was a large amount of blood and other matter 
about the cobble stones where the animal was standing. 
The defendant, who was present, said he brought the 
animal to the market on a float, and that she had thrived 
since she got the wound. ° 

Messrs, Heney, M.R.C.V.S., and Murphy, M.R.C.V.S., 
who were present, advised that the animal be slaughtered, 
as it was in intense pain. The wounds on the leg were 
unbandaged, and the animal trembled violently. 

Mr. Heney gave corroborative evidence. 

Mr. Lupton asked if the animal, if not detected, could 
have been sold for meat to be consumed in Dublin. 

Mr. Heney: It is quite possible. The only 
thing to prevent it would be the inspectors inter- 
cepting it. The meat might have been sold locally. 

Mr. Lupton said the case was a very bad one. It was 
a case of gross cruelty. 
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Responsibility for Impure Milk. 

In the course of his report to the Manchester City Council, 
the Veterinary Officer, Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, referred 
to dirty cattle which come in from hill farms to add to the 
city milk supply. 

Interviewed subsequently by the Manchester Evening 
Chronicle, Brittlebank that he had no 
desire to create a panic amongst milk-users, but still the 
hard facts had to be faced. 

It was a problem of cleanliness v. dirt, and though at 
the farms he had quoted there did not appear to be any 
signs of better conditions, there were distinct signs of 
improvement in the disposal of the milk in Manchester. 


Colonel said 


The cleaning and pasteurisation of milk was becoming 
more general, and the demand for this class of milk was 
growing. 

‘**T am hoping,” said Col. Brittlebank, ‘that in a short 
time half the quantity of the milk received in the city will 
be so treated. 

‘** And just as the demand grows amongst the consumers 
so will the supply of milk in bottles grow. 

‘** The bottling of milk is one of the solutions of the whole 

problem of our milk supply. A considerable quantity 

is now being sold in bottles, and in the next three months 
the quantity will be enormously increased.” 

In the process now being adopted the question of cleanli- 
ness at the source of production was a most important one, 
and only clean milk could be treated by the process. That 
made the question of cleanliness at the farm a necessity. 

He advocated that every milk dealer, or every person 
who sold milk, should be licensed, not only in Manchester, 
but also the farmer ; 
vision of farms by the County Councils in the area in which 
the milk was produced, and that in the rural schools, just 


that there should be stricter super- 


as elementary hygiene was taught in other schools, the 
necessity for hygiene in the production of milk should be 
added to the curriculum. 

On the question of tuberculosis in cattle, Colonel Brittle- 
bank said that a great deal of the loss was preventable. 

If the farmers were assisted first by skilled practical 
advice as to the real causes and spread of tuberculosis in 
their herds, and the advice was followed, there would be 
a great saving to the farmer. 

He had given the matter careful consideration, and he 
estimated that the annual loss to the farmers through 
tuberculosis alone was not less than one million sterling. 
That was the direct loss. 

But tuberculosis predisposed animals to many other 
diseases, so that the indirect loss was much more. 

Tuberculosis was a disease of poverty and dirt, and it 
was well that farmers should consider the point. 

For twenty-two years he had been hammering away, 
and he believed that the spread of tuberculosis was largely 
influenced by the shippons in which the animals were kept. 

A clear course of action became obvious. 

Means must be devised for greater attention to be given 
by the individual farmer to seeing that there was less fear 
of infection from the dirt and filth that existed to-day in 
so many cow-houses. 

There must be greater attention paid to the rearing 
of young stock, and under conditions that gave them a 
reasonable chance to grow up free from disease. 
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There were farmers who had been struggling for years 
trying to improve their conditions, and within narrow 
limits they had had some measure of success, but it was 
difficult to bring home to many of them that though they 
might not get more for their milk, they were repaid by the 
prevention of losees. 

Commenting upon intensive milk production, Colonel 
Brittlebank held the view that it was possible that the cow 
that gave the most milk was the most susceptible to disease. 

If the average normal production was 450 to 500 


gallons, and the yield was increased by 200 or 300 
gallons, it was asking a great deal of the animal. The 


strain was increased, and it was usually the hardest worked 
that fell. 

The problem was one of the individual farmer. 

He had seen dirty cattle in modern buildings and he 
had seen clean cattle in old farm buildings. 

Farmers should be taught that they had a duty to the 
community as well as to the cattle and themselves and 
preserve cleanliness. 





Showyard Reform. 


COMPLAINT OF OVERFED STOCK. 

In the course of a paper on the subject of Shows, Mr. 
W. P. Crosland, at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, at 
the Surveyors’ Institution, said that the agricultural 
showyard should be the last place where one would expect 
to find highly-finished fatted animals. Yet nearly 90 per 
cent. of the stock shown to-day was in condition for Smith- 
field and other exhibitions of prime fat stock. To attain 
the present-day showyard condition the majority of the 
males of all breeds must be sacrificed for the greater part 
of a year before the shows, and it took months afterwards 
What the 


breeders would like to see, and what would be of undoubted 


to bring them back to breeding condition. 


educational advantage, was the ‘* proven” sire, but he 


would be a bold man who exhibited even the most 


renowned stock-getter in breeding condition. 

The practice of ascertaining what yield of milk a cow 
gave in the ring was criticised, and Mr. Crosland quoted 
statistics of milk yields; before, at the show, and after. 
to show how declared 
that while the present conditions for the exhibition of 


temperamental cows are. He 


swine at the Royal Show prevailed our agricultural shows 
were not sufficiently providing classes to test utility 
attributes of the animals. He did not wish to depreciate 
pedigree stock breeding in any way ; but were our agri- 
cultural shows keeping an eye on and encouraging the cross- 
bred enough? Families, groups, and classes of cattle 
now in the process of grading up should be encouraged. 

The system of judging was not altogether progressive. 
He was in favour of two judges, and was a believer in the 
score-card system; but he thought the unsatisfactory 
manner of presenting sheep and pigs for judging should 
be altered. What had the show done to improve the 
farm horse ? 
wearing, active worker we used to have. 
the Shire, as an exhibition animal, had improved ; and the 
recent Horse Breeding Act should greatly benefit horse 


stock.—- The 


In his opinion, we have not the hard- 
The type of 


Times. 
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A PURE MILK SUPPLY. 


Colonel J. W. Brittlebank has been endeavouring 
to carry out his precepts in educating the public to 
the necessity for improvement in the general milk 
supply, as indicated in a short article reproduced 
in our present Issue. 

While emphasising his desire not to create a panic 
amongst milk users, the Colonel pointed out the 
desirability of licensing every milk dealer, including 
both producers and distributors. and suggested that 
instruction in the necessity for hygiene of milk should 
be added to the curriculum of schools, particularly 
rural schools. 

Many farmers have for some time past been making 
strenuous eiforts to improve the condition of the 
milk produced by them, and, although they have not 
obtained much compensation in the financial sense, 
those particular farmers have undoubtedly enhanced 
their reputation amongst the distributors of milk 
on account of the better keeping condition of their 
products. Moreover, improvement in the conditions 
of the production of milk always carries with it 
improvement in the general condition of the cows, 
both as to housing and the maintenance of health. 

It is here that the farmer probably reaps the 
greatest direct benefit, since cattle so cared for are 
less subject to the various catarrhs and little ills 
which are mainly responsible for the fluctuation in 
their milk yield. The health bill is enormously 
improved, as well as the annual yield of milk. 

Colonel Brittlebank noted that the cleansing and 
pasteurisation of milk was becoming more general, 
and the demand for this class of milk, which should 
be supplied in bottles, was growing. The suggestion 
of pasteurisation, however, has brought retorts from 
some farmers who are evidently satisfied to produce 
milk irrespective of its fitness for human food. One 
such farmer has stated that bottled milk, if it has béen 
either pasteurised or sterilised, is of no food value 
and not worth a penny a gallon for feeding pigs. 
and that both pasteurisation and sterilisation con- 
verts milk sugar into @ very highly indigestible sub- 
stance—caramel. 

It is difficult for us to take such statements seriously, 
but the layman, who is not able to ascertain the 
facts concerning milk for himself, is likely to be 
misled on seeing such statements, based on ignorance, 
in the public press. It is obvious that the person 
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making those statements does not even know what 
caramel is, and it is hardly worth our while to en- 
lighten him. 

He also stated that milk without vitamins 
produces scurvy, rickets and other diseases. He 
obviously is ignorant of the elementary knowledge 
on the subject of vitamins, since it is a proved fact 
that, of the three recognised vitamins, two at any 
rate are not injuriously affected by heat, and one of 
those two is the fat-soluble vitamin whose absence 
has been asserted—though not universally aecepted-— 
as the cause of rickets. The third vitamin, the 
anti-scorbutic, is destroyed by high temperatures. 
but there is strong reason for believing that the 
modern method of pasteurising by the so-called 
retarding process does not affect this vitamin owing 
to the lower temperature through which the milk 
is passed. 

It seems a pity that such misleading statements 
on the part of scientifically uneducated persons, 
who obviously have an axe to grind, should find their 
way into the public press, and it behoves us, as a 
profession, to do all we can, first, to procure and 
maintain a clean and sound milk supply, and,secondly, 
until that can be procured, to advocate as strongly as 
possible all means tending to minimise the risks 
and dangers to which children, particularly of poor 
parents, are exposed by the consumption of milk 
produced under such objectionable conditions which, 
unfortunately, prevail too often even in the present 
day. Amongst these must be included care in the 
handling of the milk in all stages, not forgetting the 
home, and its pasteurisation wherever possible. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that 
since writing the above, and as we are about to go 
to press, we have received from the Ministry of 
Health notice of an Order which is to come imto 
foree on January Ist, recognising four different 
grades of clean milk to be sold under licences granted 
by the Ministry to dairymen., 

It is very gratifying to find, as will be seen on 
referring to the notice elsewhere, that the principal 
point that was exercising the minds of the Sub- 
Committee appointed by the N.V.M?A. to go into 
the matter has been met so promptly and so com- 


pletely. 
Those Arrears of Subscriptions. 


In our issue of December 16th, Mr. J. Willett asked 
for information concerning the response to our appeal 
for arrears of subscriptions. The honorary treasurer 
informs us that the response has been extremely 
disappointing, and that less than a dozen members 
out of over three hundred delinquents have sent 
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in their cheques. The treasurer asks if it is fair to Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
the honorary officials to expect them to give their ~ 
time and labour free, and to pay their out-of-pocket ELEectTION oF CounciL, 1923. 
| expenses, amounting to many times more than the — 
: annual subscription, while hundreds of members NOMINATIONS RECEIVED TO DATE, 
accept the Record each week and neglect to pay for ~--— 
it. It is surely not asking too much of these forgetful | 4... q y........ pSir L. J. Blenkinsop. 
i . F . . ' GAIGER, S. H., Glasgow. 1: { ‘ 
| persons to sit down and write out their cheque at Sir 5. Scockman. 
once and send it with all dispatch so that the honorary | McInvosu, J. W., London. fJ. W illett. 
treasurer can meet the bills for printing and postage, | LG. P. Male. 
» > . 2 . > rE e ™ S j= 
ete., up to the end of the current year. Mae, G. P., Reading. t umner 
J. Willett. 
. P. R. Turner. 
‘ ; Roperts, H. L., Ipswich. { 1 
The Grading of Milk. : KE. A. Hudson. 
emule ——- Dr. O. Charnock Bradley. 
™— ; i aiateag “UW. J. Mulvey. 

The Minister of Health has made an Order entitled 
the Milk (Special Designations) Order, 1922, pres- Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
cribing the conditions subject to which licences may eerie 
be granted for the sale of milk as “ Certified,” “‘ Grade RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1922. 
A (Tuberculin Tested),” “Grade A,” or ‘“ Pas- meas 
teurised.”” The Order comes into operation on the DUBLIN. 

Ist January, 1923, and copies may be obtained trom Class A. 
the Stationery Office either directly or through any R. Crawford. _ Class C (cont.). 
bookseller. {. J. Welsh (Miss).* H. L. Gravelle. 

The principal conditions laid down in the Order G. J. P. Grogan. 
are as follows :— Class B. G. Hobson. 

Certified Milk must be produced from healthy J. H. B. Best. B. Howell. 
eueie eee ae ae . N. Burke. M. J. Joyce. 
cows which have passed the tuberculin test. It G. KE. Clark IK. Ke: ; 
must be bottled on the farm, and must satisfy a N Ci; a wi 1 K oe 
somewhat severe bacteriological test. ae > 

' ; W. W. Dunlop. M. McDonough. 

Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) Milk must be pro- LJ.K » 4 le 

J. J. Kane. D. F. McKinney. 
duced from healthy cows which have passed the 7 : 
icctalie teh ie wnt a Wadia ta list ril J. R. Kellett. F. J. Mullane. 
uberculin test. must be bottled betore distribu- M. F. Kilcoyne.* J. J. O’Beirne.* 
tion, and must satisfy a bacteriological test less Bune : T. F. O’Brie 

‘vere than that required for Certified Milk > or ” ns = 
oe ' — M. C. W. McMahon. P. O'Malley. 

Grade A Mik must satisfy the same conditions M. A. Molloy. N. F. Pollock. 
as Grade A (Tuberculin Tested) Milk, with the excep- T. F. O’Hara. t. E. Rogan. 
tion of the tuberculin test. D. O'Reilly. 

Pasteurised Milk must have been held at a tem- H. K. Purdy.* Class D. 
perature of 145° to 150° Fahrenheit for at least T. J. Tyrrell. W. Anderson. 
half-an-hour, and then cooled to 55°, and it must A. F. Callanan. 
satisfy a prescribed bacteriological test. Class C. D. D. Corcoran. 

The Order prescribes the fees which are payable R. M. Campbell. J. J. Geoghegan. 
for licences; these have been fixed at such amounts R. A. 8. Coulter. W. J. MacFeely. 
as are estimated to recoup the licensing authorities P. Crowley. G. McKee. 
for their expenditure under the scheme, but the J. A. French. G. T. O'Reilly. 
fees are open to revision in the light of experience. S. Gourley. J. O'G. Schofield. 

EDINBURGH. 
I CoLLEGE Assoc ‘ Class A. Class B (cont. ). 
NTER-COLLEGE ASSOCIATION CUP. A. Leslie. W. P. Isherwood. 
J. H. Patterson. J. F. Johnson. 

After a hard game against Battersea Polytechnic in A. G. Ralston.* W. R. Kerr. 
the second round of the Inter-College Cup, the Royal A. M. Larnach. 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, lost by 3 goals to 2, J. M. T. McRorie. 
on Wednesday, December 13th. The result was undecided Class B. F. Proud. 
right to the end, especially as the ‘ Polys’”’ last goal R. F. Bain. +, G. Rennie. 
came only three minutes from “time.” The College J. W. E. Budge. P. L. Snodgrass. 
goals were scored by J. C. Locke and Nanda. The College J. T. Forbes. G. S. Sutton. 
club congratulate E. G. Morris on being selected to repre- A. G. Heveninghain N. Viljoen. 
sent London University against Ashford. * Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
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Class C. Class C (cont. ). 
W. F. 8. Atkinson. W. H. Scott. 
G. F. Boddie.* F. S. Whitfield. 


N. Dobson. 
J. ©. Grant. 


H. K. Hesketh. Class D. 
J. Mackintosh. A. R. C. Bowie. 
G. D. Munro. R. Bristow.* 
D. Murray. R. Dunwoody. 
K. Ollerhead. I. A. Galloway. 
C. L. Orr. T. J. Maguire. 
H. Preston. W. Peirson.* 
A. Rutherford. R. Simmons. 


G. A. Sangster. G. B. Taylor. 


GLASGOW. 


Class A. Class C. 
J. Lander. G. Dykes. 
W. Martin. J. Heard. 
R. Mycroft. D. T. Reid. 

J. Reid.* 

Class B. W. R. Smith. 
J. Buchanan. W. L. Stewart. 
G. D. H. Davidson. 
F. Land. Class D. 
R. Leask. J. McK. McKeller. 
J. Mitchell. A. Pottie. 
W. O'Mara. A. Stark. 


* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


Liverpool School of Veterinary Science. 





DEGREE oF B.V.Sc. 


Final Examination, Part I. 
Thwaite, J. W. 
Final Examination, Part I 1. 
Hargreaves, C., fToxicology and Jurisprudence. 
Matthews, H. T., ¢' Toxicology and Jurisprudence. 
Third Examination, Part ITT. 
Knight, Edith G. 
Second Examination, Part I. 
Griffith, G. M. 
Shuttleworth, A. C. 
Woolley, N. 
+ Distinction was obtained in this subject. 





University of London. 


The following Degree was awarded by the Senate 
on 15th November. 1922: , 
D.Sc. EXAMINATION FOR EXTERNAL STUDENTS. 
VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. 
Andrews. William Horner, University of South 
Africa. 

B.Sc. (VETERINARY SCIENCE) EXAMINATION. 
For Internal and External Students, 1922. 
Pass List. 

Andrews, Francis John, Royal Army Veterinary 

School and Private Study. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


Distemper. 


By G. H. Livesey, M.R.C.V.S., Brightlingsea, Essex. 





A recent letter on a case of virulent distemper 
having aroused some correspondence, the following 
case seems worth recording, though perhaps somewhat 
commonplace. 

Subject.-A Yorkshire terrier, aged six months. 
This puppy had been in the possession of its owner 
since it was six weeks old, and during that period was 
stated to have been in excellent health. 

History.-It was brought to me with the following 
history. Ona Sunday afternoon it was sick, vomiting 
its mid-day meal. On Monday morning the vomiting 
was repeated and no food was eaten. A dose of 
castor oil had then been given (by the owner). Vomit- 
ing continued during the afternoon and evening 
at intervals of two or three hours. On Tuesday the 
puppy seemed very weak and apathetic, vomited 
once or twice and still refused food. It was brought 
to me on Tuesday afternoon. 

Symptoms.—I noticed the following :—The puppy 
was limp and listless, could stand, but was rather 
reluctant to move. The coat was “spiky” and 
dull, the skin inelastic and rather chilled. Saliva 
was running from the mouth, and there was mucus 
on the hair of the chin and lower lips. There were 
a few lice (haematopinus) to be found, otherwise the 
skin was clean. I observed a number of scabs and 
scars of a pustular eruption and a few well-marked 
papules and pustules of distemper on the belly, 
inside the flap of the left ear, the corner of the mouth 
and in the armpit; there was a characteristic smell 
about the body. The mouth was clear and healthy, 
the nose was dry and there was no discharge from it. 
The pupils were dilated, but the conjunctiva seemed 
dull and roughened and there was a fleck of grey 
mucus in each inner canthus. The dog had been 
well nourished, but now looked tucked up and thin 
owing to its illness. The belly seemed quite empty 
and not painful, though there was some tenderness 
about the ribs. Auscultation revealed no abnormal 
sound in the chest, and nothing was heard with a 
| stethoscope except the heart (as is generally the case). 

The pulse was rapid (increase about 50 per cent.) 
and not easy to feel. Temperature was. slightly 
under normal. Enquiry elicited the imformation 
that the puppy had always been very lively and well, 
had never been allowed to associate with other dogs, 
had always eaten well and had shown no sign of illness 
till the vomiting began on Sunday. No cough or 
huskiness had been heard, and diarrhoea only noticed 
after oil had been given. 

Diagnosis.— Distemper. 

Prognosis._-Grave and rather hopeless. I gave 





Cornell, Robert Leslie, Royal Veterinary College. | little salicylate of bismuth to allay the vomiting 
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and enforced absolute quiet, as [ expected convulsions 
to follow. Word was brought to me the following 
day that the puppy died at 10 a.m., after having a 
series of convulsions. 

[ was unable to make a post-mortem, though I 
think this would have shown traces of present or past 
broncho-pneumonia, inflamed bowel, inflamed 
meninges, and possibly some petechial heemorrhage. 

Remarks.--This case is typical or nearly so of 
hundreds of cases which pass through our hands, 
and is of a type which is most difficult to treat success- 
fully. In spite of the history which was given to 
me, and in spite of the statement that it had only 
been out of health for two days at most, 1 was 
satisfied that I was dealing with a case in at least 
the third or fourth week of distemper, the initial stage 
of which had escaped notice, as is quite generally 
the case. The appearance of the eye, the general 
appearance of the dog and the subnormal temperature, 
taken together at that stage, and especially in such a 
breed, led me to believe (correctly) that any sudden 
rise of temperature would result in fits (or perhaps, 
as [ am writing in a professional paper, I ought to 
say convulsions). This very frequently happens, 
and may be the commencement of a train of nervous 
symptoms ending, perhaps, in chorea, or if the patient 
be not strong, then in rapid exhaustion and death. 


Ana@mia in Weaning Calves. 
By J. C. Coteman, M.R.C.V.S., Swindon. 


Some two months since, my advice was sought 
respecting eight out of twelve weaning calves, 43 to 
6 months old. 

Symptoms.—-Unthrifty condition, staring coat, 
loss of appetite, and in two diarrhcea was present. 
Pulse 55 and thready; temp. 103° to 103°6°; 
respirations slightly increased, but not laborious ; 
visible mucous membranes very pallid. 

Treatment.—Hematines, vegetable and mineral 
tonics, milk and eggs, oatmeal and linseed gruel, etc., 
etc. Six have apparently made favourable progress. 
One, however, was down, unable to rise, on December 
{th and died during the night (in a natural position, 
with its head round on its side), apparently without 
a struggle. 

Post-mortem.-No apparent disease of any of 
the internal organs, but the total absence of blood 
in the abdominil cavity upon removal of its viscera 
was very pronounced. Both auricles and ventricles 
of the heart were filled with large clots of blood. 
This appeared to be all the blood in the carcase. 
I ask for enlightenment. 


Exceptional Autopsy Findings in Pigs. 
By J. Fox, M.R.C.V.S., Cardiff. 


L-—Kight pigs, about 6 weeks old, were unthrifty 
and affected with diarrheea. 1 slaughtered and made 
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a post-morlem examination on four, and in two, 
besides finding evidence of intestinal strongylosis, 
[ found the liver badly affected with cysticercus 
tenuicollis, this being the opinion expressed by the 
(.V.O. at the Laboratory of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, to whom a liver was forwarded. 

The liver appeared, from the exterior, as if varie- 
gated by varicose veins. This condition is said to 
be very rare in pigs, the animal usually affected 
being the sheep. The fact that these pigs roamed 
over a town refuse tip may explain the source of 
infection. 

Il. A post-mortem examination on a_ porker 
revealed about three feet of smal] intestine in the 
thorax on the left side, between the chest wall and 
lung—-which was much smaller than normal. The 
opening in the diaphragm was about one inch in 
diameter and would appear to have existed from 
birth, as there was no evidence of inflammatory 
change. There was no sign of strangulation. The 
pig was in good condition and it did not appear to 
have suffered any ill effects from the condition 
described, death being due to other causes, but there 
was a history of periodic attacks of fits. 








Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


ResuLt oF EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1922. 


LONDON. 


Class A. Class C (contd. ). 


A. Parry. T. P. Lloyd-Jones. 
C. R. Golledge. B. Moss. 
K. J. L. Norman. 

Class B. J. Pickup. 
C. Elphicke. C. S. Randle. 
P. K. Empson. B. O. E. Walpole. 
t. K. Fenn-Smith. A. KE. Ward. 
B. S. Gyana. J. W. Williams. 
W. R. Howell. t. R. Willing. 
J. C. Naylor. J. G. Wright.* 


S. M. M. A. Shah.* 
Swaby.* 
C. B. Thompson. Class D. 


{. R. Ambrose. 


Class (. M. Bridgman. 
Kk. P. Barrett.* W. Brown. 


H. K. Bywater.* W. 8. Codrington. 

G. TT. Cattell (Materia RR. Fisher. 
Medica). A. A. Forsyth. 

KF. J. Eardley. Ki. J. Gill. 

J. Evans. J. Heath*. 

A. Fowler. J. Holt. 

Kk. K. Gatfield. (. Parker. 

IK, W. Goodall.* J. Richards.* 

F. R. Hale. A. W. Stableforth. 


H. W. Holland. Miss A. Cust. 


* Denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
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Association Report. 


Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 
The General Meeting of the Royal Counties Veterin- 
ary Medical Association was held at 10 Red Lion 


Square, London, W.C., on Thursday, November 
23rd, 1922, Mr. F. W. Willett, President, in the 
Chair. 

The following signed the attendance book :—Mr. 


Esmond Brown, Mr. J. C. Coleman, Mr. G. P. Male 
(Hon. Treasurer), Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. Sydney 
Slocock, Mr. A. E. Willett, Mr. J. Willett, Major 
P. J. Simpson (Hon. Secretary). Mr. H. Stainton 
was present as a visitor. 

Minutes.—On the proposition of Mr. CoLEMAN, 
seconded by Mr. J. Witierr, the minutes of the 
last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

Apologies for Absence._-Apologies for absence 
were announced from:—Captain W. A. Austin 
(Devizes), Mr. Lepper (Aylesbury), Mr. R. Catmur 
(Abingdon), Professor Honday, Major W. N. Jiirgen- 
son (Ipswich), Professor E. Brayley Reynolds, Captain 
EK. E. Jelbart (Chipping Norton), Mr. Baxter, and 
Major Rees Mogg. Major Rees Mogg, in his letter 
regretting his inability to be present, said his wife 
had lately to undergo a serious operation. 

The Honorary SECRETARY read a letter from 
Mrs. Alexander, a relative of the late Mr. Goodall, 
thanking the Society for the wreath which had been 
sent to the funeral. 

Votes of Condolence.—-Mr. G. P. MALE proposed 
that a vote of condolence be sent to Major Catmur 
on the loss of his wife, who passed away recently 
after a very serious illness, 

The PRESIDENT seconded the motion, which was 
carried, 

The SECRETARY reported the death of an old 
member of the Society, Mr. Parker, of Faringdon. 
Mr. Parker was a very regular attendant at the 
meetings. He did not hear of the death uniil after 
the funeral. and the Society was therefore unable 
to be represented or to send a wreath, but he had 
taken it on himself to write to the son, expressing 
the Society’s regret at the death of his father, and 
sincerely condoling with him, and explaining why 
no one was able to attend from the Society, and why 
no wreath was sent. , , 

The PRestpENT said all the members deeply 
deplored Mr, Parker's death. He was a frequent 
visitor to the meetings, and was present at the last 
meeting at Maidenhead, when, although he appeared 
to be very frail, no one thought it would be the last 
time they would see him. He proposed a vote of 
condolence with the relatives, and that the action of 
the Honorary Secretary in expressing the condolence 
with the family should be confirmed. 

Mr. Siocock the motion 
carried, 


seconded which 


Vas 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
PRESIDENT..-The PRESIDENT proposed that Mr. 
J. R. Baxter, of Lechlade, be elected President of 
the Society. He had written to Mr. Baxter, who 
wished to leave it over for a future occasion, but the 
Society really ought to have a country member if 
possible. 

Mr. McInrosu said that as senior Vice-President, 
he would second the motion. It was rather important 
to have a country member if possible to take up the 
position, and he felt sure Mr. Baxter would make an 
excellent President, and keep the Society going in 
the best possible way. 

Mr. CoLEMAN said he was sure Mr. Baxter would 
act if elected. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Vice-PresIDENTS._-The Honorary SECRETARY 
proposed that Mr. McIntosh and Professor Wool- 
dridge, two of the present Vice-Presidents, be re- 
elected. 

Mr. 
carried. 

Mr. MALE proposed as a third Vice-President Mr. 
EK. Brown, who he said was a very regular attendant 
and had done a good deal for the Society. 

Mr. Stocock seconded the 
unanimously carried, 

Mr. Brown expressed his thanks for his election. 
and said he appreciated the honour very greatly. 

Honorary Aupiror.—On the proposition of Mr. 
J. Witterr, seconded by Mr. McInrosn, Mr. R. J. 
Verney, of Oxford, was re-elected Honorary Auditor. 

Honorary TREASURER.—Mr. J. WILLETT said it 
was impossible to do without Mr. Male, and he 
proposed his re-election as Honorary Treasurer, 

The PRESIDENT seconded the motion with pleasure, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

HonorARY SECRETARY.—The PRESIDENT said there 
was no doubt about who should be Honorary Sec- 
retary. 

Major Simpson said he wished definitely to resign 
the position, and he did so with very deep regret. 
He really thought someone else should take up the 
position, He had held it for a number of years and 
had tried to keep the Society going, but the backing 
he received by attendance at the meetings was very 
poor, and he believed it would be to the interest of 
the Society to get someone in the coyntry who was 
more in touch with the members. 

Mr. CoLeEMAN said that, with all due deference to 
what the Honorary Secretary had said, he should 
propose that he be re-elected. Major Simpson had 
done most excellent, Herculean work for the Society, 
and at the present stage of affairs it would be diffi- 
cult to change Secretaries. Major Simpson was 
cognisant of all the requirements of the Society and 
knew all the members well, and he should remain in 
office for at least one more year. 

Major Simpson thanked Mr. Coleman very much, 
but pointed out that that was the same argument 
put forward last year, that he should continue for 


COLEMAN seconded the motion, which was 


motion, which was 
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another year. He was firm in pressing his resigna- 
tion. 

The PrestpENT said he was grateful to Major 
Simpson for everything he had done and for the 
support he had given him during his term ™ the 
Presidential chair. He thought it was necessary 
to defer to Major Simpson’s wishes, although he 
very much regretted it. 

Mr. MALE suggested Mr. J. Willett, who had been 
the backbone of the Society for a number of vears 
and kept the Society going right through the war. 
His genial presence as Secretary would be appre- 
ciated by all the members. 

Mr. J. WiILLeETT said he was too busy to undertake 
the office. 

The Secretary thought that Mr. F. W. Willett 
might act. 

The PRESIDENT was sorry he could not do so, 
and he did not see why half a dozen men should have 
to do everything year after year for the Society. 
Members were always passing the criticism when they 
read the reports of the meetings and found that so 
few people had been present, that it was a family 
gathering, which it was not. It was necessary to 
get the enthusiasm and interest of the country mem- 
bers, because if they did not do more than they had 
done in the past, he was afraid the Society would 
come to an end. 

Mr. Stocock proposed that Mr. R. C. G. Hancock, 
of Uxbridge, be elected Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. CoLeMAN seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Major Simpson said he would give the new Honorary 
Secretary every help that was possible. In_ the 
event of Mr. Hancock refusing, the matter might be 
deferred to the next meeting, and he himself would 
carry through until then. The work was very pleas- 
ant, and he had thoroughly enjoved it during his 
twelve or fourteen years of office. 


PLACE oF Next MEBRTING. 


On the proposition of Mr. CoLEMAN, seconded by 
the PRESIDENT, it was agreed that the next meeting, 
which is the annual one, should be held at Reading, 
and on the proposition of Mr. CoLEMAN, seconded 
by Mr. MALFr, it was agreed that a dinner should Ve 
held following the meeting. 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 
CONGRESS. 


Mr. W. Brown gave the following report as delegate 
to the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress, held at 
Bournemouth > -Having had the honour to be 
elected as your delegate, I duly attended the 33rd 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute, held at 
Bournemouth on 24th July and the following days, 
under the Presidency of Major-General The Right 
Hon, J. E. B. Seeley. 

The general arrangements, and the accommodation 
provided for the meetings at the Municipal College 
and the Town Hall, were excellent, and the Congress 
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was given a hearty welcome by the Mayor of Bourne- 
mouth. 

Major-General Seeley, in his inaugural address, 
gave a lucid explanation of the principles which 
formed the basis of the Congress, these principles 
being :—- 

1. The vital necessity of the health of the people 
to the maintenance of the British Empire. 

2. To secure National health requires money 
and organisation of all the various agencies to one 
purpose. 

3. That the health policy of the nation should 
not merely be the prevention of disease and prema- 
ture death, but the increase in human capacity and 
happiness ef the people. 

4. It is by the education of the people in hygiene 
that reform is to be secured. 

I may be allowed to give just one quotation wich 
reference to control and inspection of the milk and 
meat supply. Major-General Seely said “ There 
is much current criticism of public expenditure on 
these subjects. But I have no sympathy with it. 
We simply cannot afford to save money on these 
subjects.” 

The Conference of Veterinary Inspectors was held 
on July 25th and 26th, under the Presidency of Mr. 
W. Woods, of Wigan. 

The first day’s proceedings, following the Presi- 
dential Address, consisted of :—- 

1. Discussion on the Tuberculosis Order, resulting 
in the re-affirmation of a resolution passed at the 
meeting of the Conference in 1920, petitioning the 
Ministry of Agriculture to put into operation forth- 
with the Tuberculosis Order of 1914. which was 
withdrawn on 6th August, 1914. 

2. A discussion on the proposed Milk Conference 
and the new Milk Bill and Orders. 

3. A prolonged discussion on humane methods 
of slaughter of animals used for human food, in the 
course of which all the well-known arguments were 
fully voiced. 

4. A paper by Mr. Whitley Baker, M.R.C.V.S., on 
“ Swine Fever: its Economic and Hygienic Import- 
ance.” This interesting paper was read late in the 
day’s proceedings to a very much diminished audience, 
there having been a general departure of butchers, 
representatives of Sanitary Authorities, Sanitary 
Inspectors and Medical Officers of Health before the 
paper came on. 

Seconp Day’s Procerpines.—In the absence of 
Professor Share-Jones at the opening of the meeting, 
the proceedings began with a discussion on the Report 
of the Departmental Committee on Meat Inspection. 
opened by Mr. Hayhurst and adequately sustained. 

This was followed by Mr. Powley’s paper on “ The 
Incidence of Anthrax,”’ which attracted a considerable 
general audience and gave rise to a useful discussion. 

Professor Share-Jones’s paper on “Our Meat 
Industry,” which should have been the first item of 
the dav, was read towards the close of the meeting, 
and, as was the case with Mr. Whitley Baker’s paper 
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of the previous day, to a diminished audience. The 
discussion was brief and desultory. 

I would observe that in the report published in the 
Veterinary Record of 11th November, the discussion 
opened by Mr. Hayhurst earlier in the day appears 
immediately after Professor Share Jones’s paper, 
as though it had been inspired by that paper, but 
this was not so. 

The proceedings of the Veterinary Conference 
closed with a vote of thanks to the President. 

The papers and discussions of the Conference of 
Veterinary Inspectors have been fully reported in 
the Veterinary Record of October 21st and 28th, and 
November 4th, 11th, and 18th, and are thus all 
readily accessible to all members of this Association. 

In addition to the Conference of Veterinary Inspec- 
tors, I attended meetings of Medical Officers of Health 
and Sanitary Inspectors, and took part in such 
functions as the public luncheon, Conference dinner, 
and many Visits, excursions and receptions ; in 
fact, I was fully occupied from the Monday morning 
to the Friday evening in following through, as far as 
one person could, the very varied programme arranged 
by the promoters of the Congress. 

I should like to draw attention to a paper read at 
the Medical Officers of Health Section, by Dr. Barlow, 
Medical Officer of Health for Wallasey, entitled 
‘Are Present Methods of Disinfection worth while ?’ 
The essayist’s views are perhaps rather advanced, 
but there is much matter for thought in the exposure 
of present methods of disinfection as a kind of ritual, 
often carried out at the expense of ordinary cleanliness. 

It is, perhaps, not out of place in a report on this 
Congress for me to record one or two impressions 


which remained with me after the Congress was 
over. . 
Firstly. with regard to the Conference of Veterinary 


Inspectors, the hours of meetings, as in other sections, 
were from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. Audience, discussion, 
energy, and enthusiasm are apt to show a decline from 
the hour of noon onwards, gradual at first and depend- 
ing somewhat on the subject under discussion, but 
certain and rapid from one o’clock onwards. 

The method, which has for its basis the disposal 
of one subject at a time, is to be commended in many 
ways. but it has an unfortunate result in one respect. 
The paper or discussion which is set down last among 
the items for the day is doomed, usually, to receive 
scant attention from an exhausted meeting. 

I observed that at the meeting of the Medical 
Officers of Health, all papers were read in sequence 
before any discussion was permitted. Discussion 
then followed. speakers being subject to a time limit, 
on all the papers of the day. The difficulty of 
following a discussion which jumped from one sub- 
ject to another did not strike me as being nearly so 
great a disadvantage as one might suppose. The 
papers had equal chances, and the general application 
of a time limit allowed more spe akers to take part in 
the discussion. 

At a Congress of this kind, attended as it is by all 
classes interested in Public Health work, it is impos- 
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sible to avoid some reflections on the relationship of 
one class of worker with another, and I was particu- 
larly interested in observing the attitude of the 
sanitary inspector towards the veterinarian. 

Sanitary inspectors appear to harbour a feeling of 
resentment towards the veterinary profession. Per- 
haps the genesis of this feeling may have been in 
publication some years ago of a list showing the 
previous occupations of sanitary inspectors engaged 
in meat inspection (so many plumbers, so many 
labourers, so many ex-police officers, etc.). 

Sanitary inspectors are under no misapprehension 
as to the status of the veterinary surgeon who has 
specialised in meat inspection. He is regarded by 
them as being undoubtedly the highest authority on 
the subject, but sanitary inspectors claim that they 
have a place in the meat inspection organisation, a 
place for which many of them have been at great 
pains to fit themselves, and they think that there is 
not much justification for calling them poor ignorant 
fools. 

The Medical Officer of Health, no doubt for reasons 
of his own, is very careful not to offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the sanitary inspector. and is looked up to 
accordingly. 

[As an interpolation: The Medical Officer of 
Health generally advises the Sanitary Inspector to 
look up to the Veterinary Inspector as a high authority 
on meat inspection, while indicating that modesty 
forbids his mentioning a higher. | 

[ noticed that there is a pretty general agreement 
amongst all officials concerned in meat inspection 
that a really satisfactory system of inspection can 
hardly be attained so long as slaughtering is carried 
out in scattered private slaughterhouses. Medical 
officers and sanitary inspectors are mostly advocates 
of the extension of the public abattoir system, and 
such an extension should lead to the establishment 
of posts which will give the veterinary surgeon an 
opportunity to take his proper place in the economy 
of meat inspe ction. 

I think it ought to be considered whether we can- 
not give the lay meat inspector his due and co-operate 
if possible. T could not help being impressed by 
certain features. One was the fact “that a butcher 
got up about four times in every meeting and asked 
how it was that the wicked farmer was allowed to 
pass tuberculous animals on the unsuspecting butcher. 
Then there was the chairman of a health committee 
who came into every discussion and began by telling 
how things were managed in his particular town. 
There was also a Colonial who was regularly telling 
us how New Guinea, or some other place, had this old 
country beaten to a frazzle. It was an interesting 
part of the Conference to observe the types that took 
part in it. Again I thank the Association very much 
for having sent me as delegate and given me the 
opportunity of attending such a very pleasant meeting. 

Mr. MALE proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brown for his interesting report, which had dealt 
with the subject in quite an original manner. Mr. 
Brown’s suggestions were worth noting. 
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The PRESIDENT said he had pleasure in seconding 
the motion. He had enjoyed the report very much. 
He quite agreed that there should be no treading on 
anyone’s toes if it could possibly be avoided ; it was 
far better to work amicably with people although 
it might not be possible to see eye to eye with them. 
It seemed to him that every time a report was brought 
forward from a delegate it indicated that in some of 
the veterinary part of the programme there was very 
little time allowed for discussion on papers coming 
on in the latter part of the proceedings. Mr. Brown’s 
remarks on that point were well worth recording. — It 
would be a very good plan to have the papers read in 
succession and the discussion taking place at the end 
of the reading of them all. Tf the medica! profession 
had found from experience that that was the best 
way to act, a leaf might be taken out of their book. 

The Hon. SecRETARY supported the resolution. 
He thought it was men like Mr. Brown who helped to 
make the Society go by doing real honest hard work. 
Mr. Brown very kindly volunteered to attend the 
Conference, and he thought the Society had hardly 


ever had a delegate as good, and certainly no better 


report than his had been presenved. He wished to 
thank him personally for his help to the Society and 
to the Secretary. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 


CASES OF INTEREST. 


Mr. CoLEMAN asked whether any member present 
had ever had a case of tetanus in the pig, though 
undoubtedly they had in the dog. He had had one 
of each during the last month and would rather like 
to hear the experience of anyone who had had similar 
cases. In the case of the dog, he had no anti-tetanic 
serum available except that for horses, and he used 
that in 20-minim doses daily. The dog, up till the 
fourth day, looked as if it was dead except that it 
was breathing. On the fourth day relaxation of 
muscles took place and on the fifth day the dog stood 
up. On the sixth he contracted pneumonia and 
was dead on the morning of the seventh. He had 
thought on the fifth day that the dog would recover. 
It was only inadvertance (leaving the dog at the 
client’s house in an outside kennel during one or two 
frosty nights) that caused the pneumonia. With 
regard to the pig, he did not submit it to any treat- 
ment. The animal showed chronic spasm of the 
muscles, particularly of the masseters, and he attri- 
buted the disease to castration which had taken 
place about a fortnight previously. The animal 
had a temperature of 105°, and was most anxious to 
eat, but could not open its mouth ; it would suck in 
fluid, but apparently could not swallow it. He did 
not know what became of the case as he had not 
had it under treatment. The dog was a rat-catching 
one which had been bitten by rats a month or two 
previously. 

Mr. A. E. WILtert recalled an episode which 
occurred during the early part of the war when he 
was at Aldershot. The case was that of a mare 
which was sent to the hospital for treatment ; she was 
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salivating, and obviously unable to eat comfortably. 
When he saw her he came to the conclusion that she 
had tetanus. It was suggested that a saturated 
solution of sulphate of magnesia was used with 
success in India for army horses and he injected half 
an ounce daily for about a week until the animal 
was positively dangerous and no one could get near 
her. She ultimately recovered. That animal had 
been sent by a veterinary officer to have her teeth 
rasped because it was thought that her teeth were too 
long to enable her to eat. The man who brought it 
to the hospital brought it in reeking with perspira- 
tion, and he thought that 24 hours would be the end 
of her. With regard to dogs, he had seen two dogs 
suffering from tetanus recently, but had had no 
chance of treating them as they were dead within a 
few hours. 

The PRESIDENT said he could recall two or three 
cases of young pigs with tetanus during his work, 
but they never received any treatment as they were 
simply killed out of the way. 

Mr. Stainton said he had only seen one case of 
tetanus in a dog, a retriever, which died about the 
fifth day, as stiff as a board. 

Mr. J. Witterr asked whether any member had 
experience of tetanus in a cow. Some 23 years ago, 
when he was in Cornwall, a cow had prolapse of the 
uterus and he put in a clamp. The herdsman thought 
it was a little too tight and loosened the screw, and 
the next day the clamp was missing. It lay in the 
field for a couple of days, when the man found it 
again and put it on, and the cow had tetanus. The 
animal recovered, 


Vore oF THANKS TO RETIRING PRESIDENT. 


The Hon, SECRETARY proposed a very hearty vote 
of thanks to the retiring President, Mr. F. W. Willett. 
He said that Mr. Willett had occupied the Chair for 
two years and during that time had had the interest 
and the welfare of the Society at heart. His years 
of office had perhaps been a little troublous, but he 
had come through well and had worthily upheld the 
dignity associated with the Chair of the Society. 
It was with very great pleasure indeed that he pro- 
posed the motion. 

Mr. CoLEMAN seconded the resolution, which was 
carried with acclamation, 

The PresIpENT, in thanking the members, said he 
had certainly not had any large amount of work to 
do, almost all the work having fallen on Major Simp- 
son. A good Secretary was better than a good 
President, and certainly the Secretary had most of 
the work to do. He should have been very much 
more gratified if, during his term of office, the meetings 
had been very much better attended. It was strange 
that such an apathy had fallen on the Society. He 
was pained to think of what was going to happen if 
more enthusiasm was not shown by the members, 
especially the country members. It seemed to him 
that it was only those in London and the suburbs 
who took an interest in the Society, but he hoped 
that, under a fresh President, things would alter. It 
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was true that the members were so scattered and the 
meetings held so seldom that it was very difficult to 
rouse people, and he could not suggest any way in 
which it could be done. 

Mr. McINrosH proposed a vote of thanks to the 
retiring Secretary, Major Simpson. During the last 
two years the Society had had an ideal Chairman, 
but he thought the success of the meetings was entirely 
dependent upon the work of the retiring Secretary, 
and he feared it was going to be a very great depriva- 
tion to lose Major Simpson. He had had some 
experience of the work of s-cretary and knew that 
it was most discouraging to a s°cretary or to any 
officer to find the amount of apathy which existed. 
not only in connection with the Royal Counties 
Association, but in connection with nearly all societies. 
The least a member could do would be to reply to 
an invitation and say whether he was able to 
attend or not-—-it was only common courtesy so 
to do. 


Mr. Stocock, in seconding the motion, endorsed 
what Mr. McIntosh had said. He thought the 
Society had been particularly favoured in hon. 
secretaries throughout its existence, but it had never 
had a more able one than Major Simpson. 

The PRESIDENT wished to associate himself with 
what had been said. He fully appreciated all that 
Major Simpson had done, and thought he had earned 
the sincere gratitude of the Society. He sympathised 
with him very much in connection with the attend- 
ances at the meetings, but he hoped things would be 
better in future. 


The motion was carried with acclamation. 


The Hon. Secretary, in reply, said he was sorry 
to give the post up, because he had enjoyed acting as 
Secretary, but it was his firm conviction that it would 
be to the good of the Society to have a younger 
Secretary and more enthusiastic blood. It was 
entirely for the welfare of the Society that he had 


resigned. But the members might rest assured that 
he would be one of the regular attendants at the 


meetings, or, at any rate, there would be a letter from 
him to say that he could not attend. 


Mr. J. WitvLetr said he had been persuaded to 
take up part of the duties of the Editorial Committee 
of the Veterinary Record, and asked for professional 
and editorial articles from the members in order to 
make the paper a real live one. 

At many meetings it was suggested that a subject 
should be taken up by the National Association : 
that was only a pious wish. He suggested that 
societies should pass a resolution and forward it 
straight to the National Association to be acted 
upon. Then the Council of the National Associa- 
tion would call a meeting to discuss the question 
if it were a matter of urgency. Instead of express- 
ing "pious wishes a resolution should be forwarded to 
the National asking them to act. 


Mr. CoLeMAN said that Mr. Brown in his report 
had made a suggestion which was a good one, and a 
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resolution might be sent to the National suggesting 
that in future papers on veterinary subjects should 
be dealt with in the same manner as medical papers. 
He therefore moved :—- 

“That this Society approve of the suggestion 

contained in our Delegate’s report being adopted. 

namely, that papers read at the Veterinary Section 
of the Congress should be read in sequence at each 
session and discussed as a whole.” 

The PrestpENT seconded the resolution. 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. MALE raised the question of the scale of fees 
for inspecting cows under the new Milk and Dairies 
Act, which came into force on January Ist. Veterin- 
ary surgeons would be asked to inspect herds of 
cows three or four times a year, and there should be 
some similarity in the fees. He thought it would be 
well to ask the National Association to appoint a 
Committee to go into the subject carefully and fix 
some scale. It was a duty which a good many 
veterinary surgeons would have to perform, and the 
fees should be more or less the same all over the coun- 
try. He proposed : 

“That the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical 

Association request the National Veterinary Asso- 

ciation to appoint a Committee at once to consider 

the charges to be made for inspecting cows under 
the Milk and Daires Bill, 1922, so that there may 
be some uniformity in the fees.” 

The PRrestpENT seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. H. Srainron then read a paper on “ Strongy- 
losis in the Goat,” and a useful discussion followed. 

[Mr. Stainton’s paper, together with the ensuing 
discussion, appear elsewhere in the present issue.—ED. ] 

The Hon, SECRETARY, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Stainton for his paper, said he had heard of the 
study Mr. Stainton had made in connection with 
goats and got into communication with him and asked 
him to favour the Society with a paper, and he was 
one of the * who came forward straight 
away and said he would do so. The paper had been 
postponed from the April meeting, but Mr. Stainton 
still held to his promise ahd had given a paper which 
was very full of interest, a paper which, unfortunately, 
would appear in the press. He said “ unfortunately,” 
because it would be read by members who did not 
attend the meeting. It ought to be a lesson to the 
country members to attend and hear such a paper. 
It would wipe out the stigma Mr. Male had referred 
to in agricultural papers if members would only 
attend the meetings and keep themselves up-to-date. 


which 


good sports ‘* 


The PresipENT seconded the motion and said he 
deeply appreciated the kindness of Mr, Stainton in 
coming forward to read the paper. He was only 
sorry that he had not had a larger audience, although 
he could not have had a more appreciative one, 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The meeting then closed. 


P, J. Simpson, Hon, Secretary. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


Importation of Animals Bill. 


During the Committee stage of the Canadian 
Cattle Bill, protest was made against the measures 
applying to the importation of Irish cattle. Captain 
C. Craig moved an amendment to exclude Ireland, 
thus permitting Irish cattle to be landed in this 
country without undergoing six days’ detention. 
Sir R. Sanders offered to insert an amendment which 
would allow the Minister of Agriculture to make an 
Order in Council permitting the modification of 
regulations for the admission of cattle in whatever 
way might be decided. so long as such Order was 
agreed to by both Houses of Parliament. The 
Attorney-General, however, explained that any such 
modifications would apply to Canada as well as to 
Ireland, as the late Government had given Canada 
a pledge that Irish cattle would not be admitted to 
this country under more favourable conditions than 
Canadian cattle. This drew a protest from the 
Ulster members, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor declared 
that it was an outrage that Ireland was not con- 
sulted when the arrangements were made. 

Captain Craig’s amendment was defeated 
333 votes to 21. 

The Minister announced the withdrawal of Clause 
IV.. thus confining the application of the Bill to 
Canada and Ireland. A division was challenged by 
the Labour Party, but the Government had a majority 
of 145, Oe 


by 


Conflicting Veterinary Evidence. 

After hearing conflicting evidence from two veterinary 
surgeons, the Epsom Justices dismissed a summons taken 
out by Inspector F. Discombe, R.S.P.C.A., against a local 
cab driver, Geo. Colman, of 3 South Street, Epsom, for 
alleged cruelty to a horse by working the animal in an unfit 
state on November 8th. 

Defendant pleaded not guilty. 


. . 4 
‘.A, Epsom, said that just 


Inspector Discombe, R.S.P. 
after 10 a.m. on November 8th he saw the defendant in 
charge of and driving at a trot a black gelding attached to 
a licensed cab in Temple Road, Epsom. Noticing the 
horse was going lame on the off-fore leg, the Inspector 
stopped the defendant. Upon examining the horse he 
found the off-fore foot was very hot. The horse was 
wearing rubber pads in the shoes, and when standing, it 
continually rested the affected limb. It was apparent that 
the animal was in pain and not fit to be worked. 

When spoken to with regard to the animal’s foot, the 


defendant replied, “I know it is lame. It has only got 


” 


acorn. I am out trying it 

The Inspector pointed out that on the previous day he 
had stopped defendant with the horse and had told him 
to take it home as it was lame, and not to use it again until 


fit for work. On the day for which he was summoned the 
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defendant was wearing his badge, which was proof that he 
was out plying for hire, and not just trying the horse as he 
had suggested. The Inspector added that before stopping 
the defendant he had seen him drive the horse round Hook 
Road and Pound Lane. 

Mr. T. A. Huband, a veterinary surgeon, called for the 
prosecution, said that when he examined the horse he 
found it was lame on the off-fore foot, and that the seat 
of the corn had been pared out, the shoe having been 
removed. The foot was very hot, and witness was of the 
opinion that this was in consequence of inflammatory 
action, which no doubt caused the animal considerable 
pain. He considered the horse was quite unfit for work 
at present. 

Defendant denied that the horse was in any way ill- 
treated by being worked, and called Mr. John Francis 
Coleman, M.R.C.V.S., of The Farm, Church Street, Epsom. 
who said he considered that the horse, which was about 
ten years old, was in ‘‘the best condition he had ever seen 
a cab horse.” It was perfectly straight on the legs, and 
looked quite well and fat. When he examined the animal 
with its shoes off he found there was nothing whatever 
the matter with the feet, which were perfectly clean and 
free from pain. He was of the opinion that if the horse 
were freshly shod it would be able to work quite well. 

Cross-examined by the R.S.P.C.A. Inspector, the witness 
said there was no corn on the horse’s foot now. 

The Chairman (Mr. C. R. West) said the justices would 
ceive the defendant the benefit of the doubt, and the case 
would be dismissed.—Sutton and Epsom Mail. 


influenza Among Cats. 


A QUESTION OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 

The fact that an epidemic, which is described as 
fluenza,”” has broken out among cats and caused some 
people who would otherwise have been exhibitors at the 
National Show to keep their pets at home, may be of much 
more than passing interest to the public in general. Com- 
menting upon this outbreak the medical correspondent ot 
The Times says, ‘* Last year, just before the severe influenza 
epidemic began, there was an outbreak of disease in the 





oe in- 


cat population. 

Many cats died in widely separated parts of the country. 
Others were exceedingly ill. The writer made several 
examinations of the sick animals, and satisfied himself that 
their symptoms closely resembled those of the human 
In most cases the cats 
Many 
In 


victims of ‘* gastric influenza.” 
first developed colds, with sneezing and coughing. 
of them were very sick and refused food for days. 
other cases there was a sudden loss of hair, especially over 
the under surface of the body. 

The co-incident appearance of this cat disease with the 


| present mild epidemic of neuralgic and muscular pains and 


sickness to which reference was made yesterday in these 


columns may be fortuitous. On the other hand, it may 


| afford a clue which it would repay us to follow up. 


Our knowledge of animal disease in its relations to 
human disease is very weak, as Sir Clifford Allbutt has so 
often and so earnestly pointed out. We do not even know, 


in the present case, whether cats infect men or men cats, 
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or whether both are infected trom some common source, 
or are suffering independently from ditferent kinds of 
disease. 

It will be deeply interesting to see whether or not an 
epidemic of human influenza follows this outbreak among 


the cats. 





Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. 

A Special Examination for the Fellowship Diploma was 
held on December 15th, when the following Candidate was 
successful :— 

W. W. Prceiz; Subject: Medicine. 
F. T. Harvey, 
J. PENBERTHY, 
A. Gorton, Chairman. 





} Examiners 








Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of | 


his correspondents. 


The R.C.V.S. Council. 


Sir.—In your issue of 18th November, Mr. Livesey 
asked for suggestions regarding some system of election 





Diseases of Animals ‘Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. . of a ‘ 
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which would make the Council more truly representative. 

Apart from the attendant difficulty of altering our con- 
| stitution, the suggested system of district representation 
would not produce a more representative Council, but 
rather the reverse. An examination of the returns of 
Parliamentary and Local Elections will show that district 
representation does not produce the results aimed at by 
its veterinary advocates. 

I do not know whether the Proportional Representation 
system can be adopted without altering our constitution, 
but, if if can, | would commend this system for the con- 
sideration of those who deem it advisable to alter our 
present system. This system gives opportunity for the 
representation of minorities obtainable by no other 
system of voting. The system is easily understood, the 
voting is simple, and though the enumeration is more 
complicated than under the old system, it presents no 
difficulties. 

Having assisted at two elections under the P. R. system, 
| at both the polling and enumeration, | have been so 
impressed by its superiority that I venture to suggest its 
adoption, if possible under the constitution, in the Council 
elections.— Yours faithfully, A. Doua.as. 

17 Wellington Square, Ayr, 

14th December, 1922. 


| 
| 
| 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing :—-Report of the South-Eastern V. A., from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. P. Hogben. Communications 
from Messrs. A. 8S. Leese, C. V. Dayus, R. P. Jones, W. E. 
Blackwell, H. Buckingham, and H. A. Idenden. Social 
Credit Leaflet—Agriculture and Credits. 
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Week ended 9th Dec., 1922 i 16 16 ] 105 Io’! i 30 42 15 
C ai i fo. |. fue] | 110 J. 1 20| 23| 24 | 26| 10 
eck in 1920 J... / .. § 15 | 16 l 774 bi 4 54 | 72] 18 23) 7 
. i919 | |... 5 8 er | .. | 97] 164) 29 | 41] 5 
Total for 49 weeks, 1922 1 os 476 | 547 [1137 | 55394 4 4 951 | 1328 | 564 1279 | 477 
EEE | — 
C di 1921 [22> «1 | 466 | 592 | 44 | 3085 | 1 | 45 | 1942 2935] 535 | 1177 | 435 
pare Pt 1920 J 34... J 4t7 | 494 | 80 | 11276 | 15 | 25 | B42t 5577 | 417 | 1743 | 695 
d in | 
— 1919 [148 5 | 217 | 287 | 7 | 3066 | 22 | 58 | 4648 9172] 350 | 2200 |1001 
wee. _ Seo See Se ee ee oe ee es 
IRELAND. Kota l , 
Outbreaks 
Week ended 9th Dec., 1922 ... a aS 5 1 15 
1921 | 9 23 
Corresponding Week in 1920 oon | 2 3 l 3 
1919 1 10 1 
Total for 49 weeks, 1922... 1] 1 | pal 75 207 | 225 |1294 
: | - 
1921. l l 71 2 ie 74 258 | 112 | 60 
Corresponding period in 1920... l 1 _ to . i 92 317 14 4l 
. 1919. ‘- | 1} 2 136 =} 266 | 32 | 96 








“Nots.—Lhe tigures tor the current year are approximate only, 
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BOTULISM 


is the term ap, liedto an intoxication produced by 
the toxin of Bacillus Botulinus, Types A and B. 
The symptom-complex of botulinus poisoning in 
domestic animals is identical with a number of 
conditions frequently observed in horses, cattle, 
sheep, and often referred to as 

Grass Disease 

Borna Disease 

Forage Poisoning 

Blind Staggers 

Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis 
The Bacillus Botulinus is found in the soil, on hay, 
grain and forages and in stagnant water. Intoxi- 
cation usually takes place through the digestive 
tract from consuming food or water containing the 
toxin elaborated by the growth of the organism 
outside the animal body. 


POLYVALENT BOTULINUS ANTITOXIN. 


Prepared under U.S. Government License No. 107 is indicated as 
a prophylactic ani curative measure (Standardized in antitoxic 
units). It is a 100% prophylactic product 
Equivalent in English Money. 
£1 6 6 


Per bottle 200 mil $6.00 
Per bottle 40 mil $1.35 6 0 
Post Paid. 


Used successfully in America for over three years. 
Horse or Cow, 40 mil; Sheep, 5 mil, 


Send for Literature. 


THE JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., U.S.A. 


Dose : 























DO) 


SERUM LABORATORY, 


ANTWERP. 


(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 














By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero~Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 





Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas. 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem- 


per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 





Price List and Instructions sent on application 


to the Laboratory : 


39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 
ANTWERP. 


Telegrams: “ LABOSERUM, ANTWERP.’ 








December 23, 1922 


Thermometers {°° Profession 


Best English Make. 
GUARANTEED ACCURATE 












Each Thermometer is marked with 
Professor Hobday’s specification 
for Horse, Dog, Cow, Pig, Sheep 
and Fowl. 


In Strong 
Metal Case. 


With Magnifying Lens. 


Each Thermometer has been tested 
approved, and marked (NP 22) by the 
National Physical Laboratory. 


W. B. HOWLETT & CO. 


147 HOLBORN, LONDON E.C. 























Now Ready, replacing all earlier editions. 





Third (Revised) Edition of 
THE 


ANATOMY OF THE HORSE 


A DISSECTION GUIDE 
By 
Sir John M’Fadyean, M.B.,C.M.,B.Sc. 


(Principal of the Royai Veterinary College, London). 


Size 54 by 9 inches. Full Bound Cloth. 
Illustrated by 48 coloured plates and 54 
black and white figures. 


Price Thirty Shillings net. 





W. & A. K. Johnston, Limited, 


— Edina Works, Easter Road, Edinburgh. — 























